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RALPH ELLIOT 
A TALE OF THE YEAR EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHT 
CHAPTER IV 


A cuance of clothes, a meal, a sleep, a book at the club, 
(where it was annoying to find neither Hinton nor von 
Christheim), and Ralph’s long day reached the time when, in 
his best evening dress, he presented himself at Countess 
Leichtenberg’s stately door. 

There was a floating sea of tulle and tarlatan, flecked with solid 
rocks of uniforms and black coats, between the shining granite 
columns of the great staircase, and spreading through the gilt 
and green rococo rooms. Ralph found himself landed: by his 
hostess, received a smile to be shared with the next comer, 
and drifted into a corner by a palm in a gilt pot, to take 
bearings. 

All Trieste was there, and all Trieste meant as cosmopolitan a 
gathering as could be found in Europe. 

At his elbow a hook-nosed Greek diamond-merchant talked 
bad French to a pretty English girl whose eyes were fastened on 
his magnificent stud. The girl’s mother, the doyenne of the 
English colony, fanned her handsome moon-face while a tiny 
Russian princess, like a wax marionette, gesticulated before her, 
and a grizzled Hungarian hussar put in a word now and then. 
Almost every tongue in Europe, and every variant of civilised 
evening dress could be observed, from the latest Paris exaggera- 
tion to an old gentleman with a pig-tail and sky-blue coat. 
Ralph answered greetings while he sought and found the group 
he desired. 
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In one of the smaller rooms, a boudoir where the chief 
ornaments were copies of Canova’s statues, was a large and 
comfortable settee. No one could doubt the family of the lady 
on it. The most pictured face in history had left a strong mark 
on this descendant, and Princess Baciocchi had the Napoleonic 
manners as well. A small circle had formed round her, and 
many paused in passing to listen to her conversation with a 
remarkable man ina white and gold uniform with a jewelled sword- 
hilt and dazzling decorations. 

How does one know the great at first sight? It flashed 
across Ralph that this must be Baron Jellachich, and he felt that 
gasp of keen interest with which we greet our heroes’ appear- 
ances. 

He saw a short man, broad-shouldered and square-necked, 
bending prominent lively eyes towards the Princess as he said 
something in Illyrian. The sharp clear voice pointed the joke 
which roused the whole circle to a laugh. 

The Princess looked round as if seeking fora reply. “ Are 
there no Englishmen here to help me?” she asked in that 
language. Ralph caught her eye. “Ah, Monsieur, come, 
defend your country—and me,” she called in French. “ Listen ; 
Monsieur le Colonel—Monsieur le Baron—Monsieur le Ban— 
what must I call you now, mon cher Jellachich ?—has insulted my 
intelligence by declaring that railways are no universal panacea. 
How can a man be so conservative in these days? In England 
you know better, hein ?” 

“*So much better that we have all lost our money to prove it, 
Princess,” said Ralph. 

There was another laugh, and Jellachich looked at the young 
man with the careful consideration he gave to everything that 
might make a soldier. Ladislas von Christheim created a 
diversion by filling all available space with his huge presence, and 
paying his respects. “And let me present Mr. Elliot to 
you, Princess,” he added with a hand on Ralph’s arm. “ By 
the way, there is news to-night from Venice. The town is 
calm, but the National Guard is formed and the Archduke has 
sent no orders.” 

A chorus of comments broke out. “ Palffy will never hold 
them, and as for Zichy—” said a voice. “Ah, /a campagnia 
bella !”” jeered another. 

“T hate Italy ; it is all a Capua and a Garden of Armida 
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combined,” said Jellachich, drawing down his black brows in a 
flash of earnestness. 

“ Even Trieste—’’ began the first speaker. 

“Even in Trieste there are too many lovely ladies. How 
can I go to lead my Croats when the Princess is so kind to me?” 

The Princess gave him her hand to kiss with a smile. Not 
a few tulle bodices heaved and ringlets drooped as a proper 
tribute of sensibility to his mention of the tented field. 

Ladislas drew Ralph to one side. ‘Come and help me to 
make peace with Irma,” he begged. “I wouldn’t let her go for 
a ride this afternoon for fear of the mob, and she’s furious. 
Jellachich will just bow and pay compliments there all night, to 
save the trouble of flirting with anyone else.” 

The two young men made their way to the great saloon. A 
band was playing selections from // Barbiere di Siviglia and 
Chiara Rosenberg in the gallery above. 

Irma von Leichtenberg was a striking figure in any 
assembly. Nowadays, when Du Maurier and athletics have 
produced a breed of tall women, she would not be remarkable, 
but in 1848 her greatest admirer could only call her deprecat- 
ingly a Juno. “I dance with Ladislas because he is almost the 
only man who does not make me look ridiculous,” she said ; but 
that was an exaggeration, for among the big Austrians she found 
plenty of partners. 

A dark girl, tall, yet too animated to be statuesque, a girl 
more at home in the saddle than in a drawing-room, quick- 
brained but not intellectual, light-hearted and deep-feeling, there 
was nothing enigmatical about Irma, but she was worth knowing. 
Ralph had an admiration for her founded on a fancied 
resemblance. Something in her carriage, particularly on horse- 
back, reminded him of his first love, one reason, though he did 
not know it,—so involved are affairs—of his Continental tour. 
The little Quaker-stock mother in Cumberland had taken fright 
when her eldest boy brought home tales of the marvellous way 
his Scotch host’s daughter rode. In those days a girl in the 
hunting-field was a danger, a damsel likely to be something too 
free in her ways, according to mothers of eligible sons. 

“ Listening to the music, Irma? It’s softening your heart, I 
hope,” said Ladislas, on reaching her. 

“*Good-evening, Mr. Elliot. My heart’s a millstone you 
can’t saw through, Ladislas.”’ 
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“Chiara Rosenberg,—I'm sick of that stupid thing of Ricci’s,” 
said Ladislas discontentedly. 

“You can appreciate nothing but waltzes. Now Mr. 
Elliot-—” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know one tune from another until I’ve 
heard it several times,” said Ralph ingenuously. 

“ Exactly ; you don’t set up to be musical like Ladislas, and 
then show plainly that you don’t really know or care.” 

“Well, Irma, who likes Mozart ?” 

“Ido. He mayn’t be fashionable, but I love him better than 
your tinkly Bellini or even J Lombardi.” 

Oh, that’s the thing—I—I mean,” Ralph began without think- 
ing, and broke off with youthful clumsiness. 

“ The Italian patriots love? Yes. Now, come and tell me 
the news, and what all your revolutionary friends are going to 
do next. I shall ask your help when the guillotine is set up in 
the Tergesteo, you know. Don’t pay any attention to Ladislas ; 
he’s sulky.” 

** He said you were cross,” blurted Ralph. 

* Do I look like it?” 

She did not—to him, and Ladislas reaped the reward of a man 
who gives a woman a rod wherewith to chastise him. It did 
not seem to matter much, however, in a room containing several 
merry little countesses, used, j in Vienna, to playing ball with three 
men at a time, as many English girls of sweet simplicity, and an 
assorted selection of F rench, Italian, and Slav beauties. 

Ralph was content to take a low chair near Irma, to watch her 
upright magnificent figure swaying a little in time with her fan, 
and the sudden gestures of her head and arms. He thought 
hard to find news that would bring a certain hawk-glance and 
swoop of her graceful neck, the sign that her interest was awake. 
“‘[ heard to-day,” he said at last, “that Milan had fallen to the 
mob, but it was only a rumour, of course.” 

She shut her fan with a click, as the hawk-eyes opened 
suddenly. “Oh,—a town rumour ?” 

““No; my gipsy keeper told me when I was after duck last 
night,—at least, at dawn to-day.” 

“You were shooting this morning, Mr. Elliot? Now, 
that’s what I like about you Englishmen. Revolutions come 
and go, but you follow your usual ways just as if nothing were 
happening. I call it dignified, and that’s why | was angry with 
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Ladislas when he chose to fuss about my ride this afternoon, | 
owe it to myself to behave as if this excitement were a trifle. 
If we all did it there would be no revolutions ; but in Vienna 
they pander to the mob or fly into the country, and here we bar 
our windows and sit trembling behind them. I hate feeling 
small.” She looked particularly proud and large as she flung 
her dark head back a little. 

“ Oh, but it’s foolish to be rash. And think how serious it 
would be if anything happened to you,—I mean just a little 
thing. A man might throw a stone at your horse (the fools 
are capable of anything) ; then Ladislas would give him a licking, 
and perhaps it would be the beginning of a bad fight. I think a 
lady is more dignified behind the barred windows.” 

She laughed. ‘ How unfeminine you think me !”’ 

“Oh no, really,” protested Ralph. 

“ But yes, because I have a liking for what you would call a 
row. I am not timid, you know, and I can’t pretend to it.” 

It was before the days of Kingsley’s prayer that girls might be 
brave and boys chaste. Some boldness was required to plead 
guilty of anything beyond a graceful endurance of hardship. 

Suddenly Ralph became aware of a curious sensation, Irma’s 
dark curls, which declined to be arranged in glossy bands over 
her ears or in silky ringlets, took a sort of haze that was almost 
an aureole of light ; the green hangings and gilt chandeliers 
swayed, and music and voices sounded distant. His brain was 
too much awake, at first, to realise a common phenomenon of 
the end of a day begun before dawn in the open air. Distinct 
in the slight blur of surroundings he saw Lal Bolgaz’s face, the 
mouth with a tight-lipped smile, the eyes filmy and inscrutable. 
With an effort he shook himself free of vision and sleepiness. 
“ Now tell me what you think of him,” he heard Irma’s voice 
ending a vivacious speech. Of course it was not the gipsy ; it 
was of Jellachich she spoke. 

‘“‘ My ideal of a soldier, a man who can lead men,” he answered 
enthusiastically. Ten minutes brings youth’s judgment to a 
point. 

“You know what they say of him? Parfait viveur lépée ou 
la verre &@ la main. And he does not show badly in a salon 
either, I think.” 

As she spoke she watched a group in the next room, visible 
between the curtains of the wide door. A tall cavalry officer, 
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thin, clean-shaven, aristocratic from his tiny feet to his high 
sloping forehead, was laying down propositions combated at 
every word by that typical man of commerce, Baron von Bruck. 
Between them, rocking a little on his wide-planted legs, silent 
but observant, stood Joseph Jellachich de Buzim. One could not 
hear the words, but the gestures and faces were illuminative, and 
Ralph’s eyes followed Irma’s in silence. 

Von Bruck said something with a deprecative shrug, the whole 
Austrian Lloyd influence in his expanded fingers. The old 
soldier shook his head with his lips pursed until his small chin 
almost disappeared. The younger man was all Slav in a moment, 
a passionate objection on his quick tongue, his thick eyebrows in 
a black line, eyes alight, big moustache bristling, and broad 
shoulders jerking. One could imagine the question at issue was 
touching that dearest faith of his, loyalty to the Empire. Von 
Bruck laughed diplomatically, giving the soft answer with speed ; 
the faces relaxed, and the moment of excitement was over, but a 
look of alert interest ready to blaze into action never left the 
Croat leader’s mobile face. In aristocratic circles they sometimes 
girded at the late Emperor’s cher petit Jellachich as a democrat 
and a poet, but on the waves of that fateful year all knew him for 
a power. The man who could have made himself a king preferred 
to be a bulwark to his State; and to him, and to the grey old 
Marshal down in Italy, weak Ferdinand and young Francis 
Joseph were to owe much, if not all. 

Ralph was destined never to see Jellachich again, but somehow 
that sight of him gave the keynote to all the coming year, an 
influence to be felt as long as he lived. He forgot Irma, and 
followed her as a man in a dream when she rose with some light 
words about her duty, and went across to help her cousin receive 
Princess Baciocchi’s farewells. Jellachich bowed once more over 
the lady’s hand, and paid his last compliment ; then turning, with 
the alacrity of a man who would get to work, he touched von 
Bruck’s arm and the two slipped through a curtained door into a 
private room. 

The crowd was thinning. People gathered into knots of 
intimacy and talked less self-consciously. Ladislas made the 
chandeliers ring with his Homeric laugh from the centre of a 
group of uniforms, but Ralph was too shy to join him. More- 
over he had recognised his sensations as sheer weariness, and 
could think of nothing but his bed and the nearest way to it. 
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Irma gave him a warm good-night, his hostess a tired smile, and 
he joined the outgoing throng. 

In the great hall, her fair hair and pink cheeks demure and 
charming under her white hood, stood an English girl of his 
acquaintance, waiting for the carriage while her mother talked to 
another old lady and Consul Raden. 

“ The Princess said she was not in the least afraid, but I wish 
they wouldn’t sing that dreadful hymn,” said one, while Rossini’s 
Inno di Pio Nono was heard faintly from the street. 

“It was a little tiresome of the dear Countess to insist on our 
coming. I shall be so glad to get home,” complained the other 
lady. Mr. Raden answered in a consolatory murmur. 

Meanwhile Ralph had struggled into his coat. 

“Good-night, Mr. Elliot,—a delightful evening,” said the 
young girl, holding out her hand. 

“ Delightful,” agreed Ralph sleepily. 

“Such interesting people! I saw you worshipping at the 
shrine of Juno,” she went on archly. 

“ At?—oh, you mean Countess Irma was kind,” he replied, 
gathering his wits. Ralph never shone when teased, and he was 
distressingly tired. 

* Poor Count von Christheim !”’ 

“ He found ample consolation.” 

She turned a pretty shade pinker. “He is really very nice.” 

To Ralph’s intense relief their carriage was announced. He 
handed the young lady in with all the attention at his command, 
fully conscious that she had kept him talking for the sole reason 
that others might see him do this small service. Von Christheim 
would have done it with a speech, a look, a pressure of the hand 
that would have implied a three-volume novel and meant no more 
than “ good-night.” But neither von Christheim nor any of the 
delightful uniforms and clinking spurs were present, and she had, 
perforce, to put up with her countryman’s prosaic politeness. 

“Walking, Elliot?” asked the Consul. “Then come 
with me. Two are safer than one these days, and a man on foot 
less likely to have a stone at his head than one in a carriage. 
We live in terrible times, terrible times.” 

“ They’re very interesting,” remarked Ralph. 

“ Ah, young blood! Now, my dear boy, let me implore you 
not to get mixed up in matters that don’t concern you, Austrian 
or Italian—allow me to pass, sir, thank you—-always be polite, 
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but pay no attention to blackguards with tricolour ribbons and 
hairy faces. Dear, dear, dear! 1 don’t know which is most 
distressing, the militarism of the Austrians (even Baron Jellachich 
is always thinking of his sword, as bad as that old priest 
Raichich who'll give him the devil’s own time yet!) or the 
impertinence of these revolutionaries,” 

They were passing the smashed bust of Metternich as the 
older man ended his monologue. The hymn of Pio Nono was 
still being chanted by a band of ragged youths, who marched 
down the dark street with torches, probably because they had no 
beds to go to. 

Ralph paused at a corner. ‘‘ This is my street. Shall I come 
the rest of the way with you, sir?” 

“ Certainly not, certainly not. If the British Consul was not 
safe—hey ? Why, I’ve been your protection, young man. 
Daresay you thought your fists enough, hey, or that Cumberland 
throw you're so proud of ?_ I remember seeing some wrestling 
once, in Yorkshire it was—but I expect I’ve told you that story 
already ; I always do to a North-countryman. Heard from your 
good uncle lately? Ah, my best respects to him when you 
write. Mind you tell me if you want anything,—the boat, you 
know, or anything. Always welcome, always welcome, Mr. 
Elliot ; and don’t let young von Christheim lead you into 
mischief. Good-night, good-night, my boy.” 

They shook hands, and Ralph laughed a little to himself as he 
struggled with his door-key. Old Raden was very useful. It 
gave one a nice feeling in a foreign land to have one’s Consul at 
one’s back. Heavens, how tired he was! What a long day it 
had been, and how four people stood out in the crowd he had 
seen and heard! The habit, early acquired, of going over a 
day’s hunting before he slept, field by field with consideration of 
each turn of the hounds, led him, on occasion, to sum up im- 
pressions. Lal Bolgaz, Princess Baciocchi, Irma von Leichten- 
berg, Jellachich—especially Jellachich,—-never was a young man 
more grateful to Fate for his period and surroundings. 


CHAPTER V 


*Anp I maintain, gentlemen,’ wound up the Doctor pon- 
derously, “ that suicide is a declaration of cowardice and an offence 
against God and man,” 
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“It has the same excuse as murder ; both depend upon the 
individual,” said Hinton, perversely. 

The table at large shook its head at the Commander, and the 
Doctor turned to continue the argument with the same grace 
that distinguished their stern-chaser whose shifting usually 
threatened the obsolete little brig with collapse. 

“If you have finished your wine, Elliot, come to my 
cabin to smoke,” Hinton ruthlessly interrupted. 

The rest of the party round the little mess-table heaved 
sighs of relief, applied themselves to some curious Dal- 
matian wine that the Doctor said reminded him of his grand- 
mother’s port-negus, and resumed a peaceful discussion of more 
orthodox points than the ethics of suicide. 

Ralph stumbled after his host into the tiny cabin that Hinton, 

for all his large ideas, found a very pleasing symbol of absolute 
monarchy. Her Majesty’s brig, Fortunate, had no great reputa~ 
tion in the service ; she was over-manned and under-armed, and 
only those who worked her knew how much patching and 
handling she needed to keep her going; but she was Hinton’s 
first command, and no revolutionary sentiments could dim that 
zlory. 
: The guest was given the top of a locker, while the owner tried 
to maintain a Byronic attitude half-sitting on the bunk with one 
leg swinging. Opposite Ralph the round port-hole showed black 
water made visible by its broken flecks of brightness from the 
ship-lights. 

“It’s intolerable !|”’ burst out Hinton, with a movement that 
included his tight uniform, the prosy Doctor, and the whole 
situation. Ralph continued to fill his pipe carefully. He had 
been conscious of a smouldering volcano all through mess, and 
was only relieved that Hinton had held himself in before young 
Egerton, Bartlett, and Mackay. Now he wondered how a man 
could find room for a rage in this miserably confined space. 
Personally, his emotions needed solitude,—a horse in the open 
air for choice—and he knew Hinton to be straw before the 
match of his feelings. It was useless to speculate on the specific 
cause of the outbreak. The wild news from Italy coming in 
every hour, the press of stupid duty, and the phlegmatic calm of 
her Majesty’s servants, his shipmates, were all, separately, enough 
to account for anything. While the words were yet struggling 
against their blue cloth and gilt buttoned prison, there came a 
2 
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knock on the cabin door. Hinton strode across and flung it 
open, glad of excuse for action of any sort. Someone in the 
dusk without saluted and spoke in low respectful tones. 

“What? Good God! Goon.” Hinton bit off his words 
like a pistol-shot, listened, and read the paper handed to him. 
“ That will do. 1 may want the cutter in an hour, Mason.” 

Ralph felt a queer chill as he saw the white set face under the 
flickering lamp. What new development was coming now ? 

A silence followed until the tension became unbearable. 


“ What is it ?”’ asked the boy, trying successfully to steady his- 


voice, 

“ The first blunder ; God send it may be the last, but this 
looks bad enough. You know the report this afternoon said 
that Venice was calm, has been so since Manin’s release and the 
fighting at the Arsenal. Well, this tells me that they cleared 
out Palffy by the Austrian Lloyd steamer that left at dawn. It 
was to go first to Pola and warn the fleet there to rise for Italy, 
but the fools forgot Palffy. He made the captain hold straight 
for Trieste, and by now the batteries will be trained on the ships 
at Pola and that chance is gone. Good Lord! It means the 
loss of a fleet to Venice, I doubt.” Hinton was holding himself 
together by main force, talking mechanically, and obviously 
thinking furiously. 

* It’s bad luck,” said Ralph laconically. 

The Commander stood motionless for some minutes. Then 
his hand wrenched at his uniform’s top-button. “ Ralph, you 
must help me,—or hold your tongue at least.” 

“What are you going to do?” Ralph spoke slowly of set 
purpose. 

“I’m going to desert. Didn’t you know? It’s been in my 
head long enough ; I thought I'd told you. I’m going to Venice 
to fight for Italy—and her. I’m not an Englishman any 
longer.” His shaking fingers had failed at the stiff button, and 
were fumbling about his sword-belt. 

Ralph deliberately knocked out his pipe, his eye measuring a 
distance meanwhile. The small sound in the stillness made 
Hinton start impatiently to one side. That was the opportunity, 
and the boy took it. He jumped in one spring from the locker 
to the door and put his square back against it. Hinton spun 
round too late to prevent him. “ Now, Dirk,’’ he said, “stop a 
bit, and don’t be a fool.” 
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“Stop? My mind’s made up, I tell you. Get out of my 
way! Help me into plain clothes. You dare tell me to stop ?”’ 
The last words were a roar of purely hysteric passion. 

“Come on then,” said Ralph, with a gesture. 

They closed. There was no space for loose hitting. Hinton 
fought like a madman, with blind force trying to kill his enemy 
against the woodwork,—the berth,—anything. Ralph therefore 
had an advantage which balanced his lack of years. Sundry 


maxims also and throws learnt in the stable-yard at home, when 


the old groom showed his young master how to hold his own 
against the village lads, came into his mind, and no fighting-rage 
troubled his judgment. He was only afraid of hurting Hinton. 
Nevertheless, a wild blow that sent his forehead against the brass 
catch of the port-hole, and brought a warm stream into his left 
eye, roused him to close with intention. It was a pretty throw, 
though checked with straining muscles at its ultimate conclusion, 
which just saved the sailor’s skull from being smashed. 

Ralph rose, giddy and sick, but Hinton lay in a huddled heap, 
and for a moment the boy dared not think. Seizing the water- 
bottle, mercifully unbroken, he propped the head against his 
shaking knees, and sluiced it. 

** What is it? Let me go,” muttered Hinton, trying feebly 
to move. 

“ You're going to bed, old chap; I'll help you,’ 
boy. 

It was harder work than fighting, but Hinton was too dazed 
to protest. Ralph remembered seeing a friend get a rattling 
fall over a gate with a three-year-old. The man had ridden on 
for some hours, spoken sensibly and behaved as usual, but next 
day his mind had been a blank from the time of the fall to his 
waking in his own bed. He guessed that this was a similar 
case, for Hinton answered to suggestions mechanically, and 
seemed to have forgotten his plans, except for a puzzled wonder 
now and then and impatience at Ralph’s slowness. As soon 
as he was in his berth, the boy tidied up the cabin roughly, 
pitched a broken glass and picture-frame out of the port-hole, 
gathered the clothes into a heap, and then was relieved to see 
that his friend’s eyes were shut. Outside he found the Com- 
mander’s man hovering about for orders. “Take and brush 
them,” he said, throwing the torn clothes at him. “ Your 
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said the 


master’s not very well. You might tell the Doctor to look 
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in on him later; he’s asleep now. Oh, is the cutter there, 
Mason ?”’ : 

“Yes, sir.” Mason naturally did not ask questions, and what 
he surmised did not matter. He seemed to divine that Ralph 
wished to slip away quietly, for he piloted him on deck and into 
the cutter swiftly and in silence. Then he went back to his 
master’s cabin, avoiding his fellows. He was not a talker ; he 
had been in Hinton’s service and half confidence for some time, 
and considered him and Mazzini the greatest men in the world. 
All ranks joined in the Great Dream. 

Meanwhile Ralph had time to collect himself as he was taken 
to the quay. His chief sensation was satisfaction,—a boyish 
pleasure in having behaved like a man ; but it was crossed with a 
very English doubt as to whether he had done all that was 
possible to finish off the job. He thought of several fine things 
he might have said, but the reflection followed that Hinton 
would certainly have capped them with finer. He was no good 
at talking, he regretfully owned, and in default of argument a 
knock-down blow had the desired effect. Of course, Hinton 
might be right ; it might be the proper thing to sacrifice your 
career for Italy : only,—it wasn’t. If you have taken service,— 
and Ralph’s Liberal mind rather jibbed at the idea of serving— 
you must not desert. Moreover an Englishman had no business 
with Italian revolutionaries. He knew several Englishmen in the 
Austrian army, but that, illogically enough, seemed different. 
To fight for an oppressed people was heroic, but to desert the 
Queen’s service for any other was base. He hoped therefore 
that Hinton would wake in his right senses, His thoughts came 
slowly, and the operation seemed to make his head ache. When 
he had touched his forehead to push his hat back, he remembered, 
and pulled it over his eyes again quickly, though the raw cut 
stung. 

It was dark in the ill-lighted streets as he hurried homewards. 
Trieste had had her few days of revolutionary outburst. Now 
that Venice seemed taking seriously to the game, her rival be- 
thought her of gold to be gathered on the ” other side. The 
Austrian Government had petted the new town, and Venice had 
sat sullen and cowed while the trade winds blew to Trieste and 
Imperial sunshine helped the change. All but a few fanatics saw 
how to take advantage of the latest state of affairs. Most of the 
Triestines of weight were merchants, solid men only daring in 
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commercial ventures, only interested in the practical results of 
such things as Constitutions. The temper of the town also was 
to oppose Venice in every way. Venice was organising a 
Provisional Government; Trieste should declare her unshaken 
Imperialism, and the enthusiasts of freedom found that they had 
no mob at their backs. The patrols therefore had easy work, 
the hymn of Pio Nono was no longer echoing through the night, 
and hairy wearers of tri-coloured cockades were off to places where 
there was more chance of looting. 


CHAPTER VI 


RaLpu was surprised to see a carriage at his door, and to 
recognise von Christheim’s cabriolet with the famous Friule 
trotter lashing its tail as it stamped impatiently. 

Ladislas was slamming the house door behind him and about 
to get into the carriage, when Ralph hailed. 

“ Ach, Golt sei dank! 1 had given you up. Come, I have 
much to say. Go home, Johann,” he said to the driver; “I 
will walk back.” 

“‘ What's the matter?” asked Ralph rather wearily. Ladislas 
was shouting as usual, but surely with unusually earnest excite- 
ment in his voice. 

““Come in. Let us go to your room and talk,” he repeated, 
stamping about impatiently as Ralph fumbled with the latch-key. 
“We had better go up quietly, for that nasty old Signora of 
yours is angry with me already,” he went on. 

“She'll give me notice again; she’s shoved a couple of 
kreuzers on to the rent already. She says she doesn’t mind me, 
but can’t stand my friends ; that’s you, Ladislas.” 

“Hush, then. She has the tongue of—an old woman, and the 
devil hasn’t worse than that.” 

Ralph chuckled, and they stumbled up many stairs making as 
little noise as possible. 

When the lamp was lighted the room looked forlorn and cold, 
but Ladislas did not notice or suggest making a fire any more 
than he heeded the chair he had just knocked over with a 
resounding thud. 

“Look,” he said, pulling out official papers from his pocket 
and spreading them on the table under the lamp. Ralph tried to 
decipher the florid German scrawls. “Ah, never mind reading ; 
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you won't understand our terms, but it means that Albert 
Nugent has done it for me. Only as a—what would you say in 
English ?—attached to the staff for scouting, a Plover in fact— 
provisional rank as captain—to join at Gorizia in a week— 
Italy, with the old General—Radetsky’s called for succours. Oh, 
Rafaello mio, we'll show those Piedmontese—” Another chair 
crashed before him, and the lamp shook as his fist struck the 
table. 

Ralph was sitting by the table, his head in his hands, staring at 
the fluttering papers and severely conscious that two excited 
friends in one evening were more than a man should be expected 
to bear. Ladislas was in no need of help or soothing, however ; 
he only desired assistance in legitimate jubilation. 

“But I thought Count Albert was going to command under 
Jellachich up in Hungary,” he interrupted, in desperate haste, 
for Ladislas showed signs of being about to sing, a proceeding 
that would certainly bring up the Signora. 

“]’m not going to Albert. It’s his father, the old General, 
and Italy—lItaly! Ai! they shall see what the Whitecoats can 
do.” He ended with something in Illyrian that sounded like 
exceedingly bad language. 

“I’m very glad you’ve got the chance, old man,” said Ralph, 
devoutly wishing that he might now be left to bathe his aching 
head and go to bed in peace. 

“Thanks, thanks ; but it wasn’t only to tell you that I came. 
See, my Raphael, I am thoughtful for others at the most supreme 
moments. This is a pass to be filled in with any name I choose. 
They sent it to me, perhaps by mistake, perhaps thinking I 
might like to bring a friend. Austria wants every man she can 
raise. When I saw it I thought instantly of you. Come, give 
me ink, and I will make you free of the camp by the Isonzo and 
of Nugent’s army wherever and whenever you choose.” 

Ralph collected himself at the startling proposition, just as a 
hunter pauses to gather himself for an unexpectedly big fence. 
Von Christheim filled the silence with a laugh. A Slav or 
Southerner would have shown surprise and excitement with gesture 
and many words ; he recognised the English method as the boy’s 
face set. Also he noticed the cut forehead and asked quickly : 
“What have you been doing? Fighting already ?” 

“I’m not a soldier,” said Ralph slowly, at last. 

“ Of course not, but I know you would like the fun of seeing 
the army. And what have you done to your head ?” 
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* IT cut it—by accident—coming away from the Fortunate. 
I’ve been dining with Hinton. Does it look much? It feels 
stiff.” 

‘Bathe it,” said the Austrian gravely, going across to the 
tripod washing-stand and pouring out water. His excitement 
had subsided into a solid happiness and an increasing desire for 
the English boy as companion in the good time coming. 

**] haven't got a horse, you know,” was Ralph’s next remark, 
as he dabbed his face with a sponge and wrinkled it for the 
smarting. 

“‘Czernski’s mare carries you well, and the old thief doesn’t 
want much for her.” 

“ Oh, I can’t come.” Ralph’s pee had gone by the 
question of expense to the recollection of his mother’s horror if 
she ever heard of such an adventure. 

‘* How much money can you raise at the moment, Raphael ? 
For if there is a difficulty I can lend a little—not much, alas !—I 
know how it goes when one has to forage. I shall take the two 
chestnuts and Johann. If.the Friule colt would be of any use to 
you? But he is only good in harness, and Czernski’s Hungarian 
mare carried you well that day we rode up to Petrovla; do you 
remember ?” 

Ralph remembered. Something was undermining his sober 
judgment. “ But I’m not a soldier,” he reiterated weakly. 

“No, exactly ; you'll have all the fun of looking on. I, also, 
shall have no fighting, very likely. I shall be scouting and 
getting information ahead of the army. That is as good as 
stalking chamois,—much the same sort of work in the upper 
Veneto. Thank God, the snow will be clear, or nearly. When 
we get down to Lombardy we shall see what we shall see, if Vater 
Radetsky has not chivvied the Piedmontese back to Turin and 
blown Milan to bits by then.” 

“You have heard that the troops have left Venice?” asked 
Ralph, suddenly remembering Hinton’s news. 

“Yes. How did you know? It’s a secret at present. The 
joke is that those fools of Venetians let old Palffy come here with 
the news. Now they may whistle for the ships from Pola, for 
the batteries and the loyalists can keep all safely bottled up there. 
Fancy letting Palffy through! WHe’s a lenient old semi-Italian 
(remember what Jellachich said the other night about Capua? 
but he couldn’t let shat chance go). I wonder if General Zichy is 
still alive. Better for him if he isn’t. Think of surrendering to 
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a rabble like that! Makes one want to be off, doesn’t it?” 
Ladislas was tramping about again, shaking his big shoulders, and 
flushing to a brick red. 

Ralph thought hard. It was a chance for any boy to jump 
at, even a_ cool-headed young North-countryman of Liberal 
sympathies. The knowledge of how culpable his conduct would 
look in the eyes of his sober friends and guardians, from Consul 
Raden to his uncle John, was an additional spur; but his 
habitual caution had a partial triumph in the end. 

“1 can’t decide now, Ladislas. Leave the thing there and I'll 
tell you in the morning. I don’t know if I can get the mare; | 
don’t know if I can raise enough money. I might come with you 
to Gorizia and see the camp, at all events.” He brightened 
as the last compromise occurred to him. “ Yes, I'll come to 
Gorizia,” he repeated. 

Ladislas had him by the shoulder before he had finished 
speaking. ‘You good little Raphael! Friend of my heart ! 
How slow and cautious you English are, and yet how I love you 
for it! I am not talking English now, I am translating what 
I would say to my brother if I had one. Come to Gorizia. 
Then you will see the old General, you will see the others, and if 
you do not come down to Italy with us I will—I will give you 
the chestnut with the white leg to ride home. If you were not 
English I would embrace ——” 

“Ugh!” said Ralph suddenly. 

“ But I will shake hands in your manner. Thus!” 

“Ow!” ejaculated Ralph, doing his best to hurt his friend, 
and wishing that von Christheim would remember that he was 
twice as strong as most people. 

“You have the bull-dog grip, oh English Raphael.” 

“Then you've got a bear’s,” rejoined Ralph, holding his 
tingling arm with his left hand. 

** Till to-morrow, till to-morrow, then. Meet me at the hotel 
at twelve.” 

* All right ; good-night.” 

Ralph stood quite still until he heard the street-door clang. 
He meant to think it all over, to deliberate, to make up his 
mind. What he did was to turn into bed with such scandalous 
haste that he forgot to put out the lamp, and went to sleep as 
soon as his throbbing head touched the pillow. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Tue smell of a burnt wick and the first dawn woke him so 
thoroughly that he was spurred to instant action. 

Czernski’s livery-stable was open at any hour, but the 
proprietor was not used to seeing his young patrons before most 
people could have had their morning coffee. However, the 
Signor Inglese (Czernski said he wasa Pole but acknowledged a 
dash of the Turk from down-the-coast, so he spoke Italian 
for choice) was always welcome. 

Since young Elliot had first mounted the Hungarian mare 
and taught her that rearing could not unseat him, he had 
been given the run of the stable and a good deal of Czernski’s 
confidence. On this occasion he cut preliminary compliments 
short. No, he wasn’t going for an early ride, nor would he try 
the bay over the fence he had himself helped to build in the 
enclosure. ‘‘ Look here, Czernski,” he said, “I’m thinking of 
going on a riding tour up-country. If I buy the Hungarian 
mare will you give me half the price back for her when I bring 
her home again ?” 

“It depends on the price, Signorino.”” Czernski asked no 
inconvenient questions, but his foxy face took an expression of 
deep wisdom. 

“Twenty English sovereigns,” said Ralph simply, pulling out 
a knitted silk purse. That pretty thing and its contents had 
been a farewell gift from an old aunt. “I rely on you not to 
use it,’ she had said, “ until you are in great need of money, my 
dear boy. They tell me that English gold is always useful, and 
when you are in a difficulty,—I know young men—you may be 
glad of my little gift.” He thought the romantic old lady 
would consider this an appropriate difficulty, though probably 
brigands had been in her mind. 

Old Czernski prided himself on his reading of character, 
maintaining that long experience of horse-dealing was the best 
way to know mankind ; but, in spite of knowledge, habit was 
strong. ‘* Twenty-four, at least,” he said, shaking his head. 

“I said twenty because I’ve got twenty; but, look here, 
eight shall be her price if 1 bring her back sound,” said 
Ralph. 

“It’s impossible, Signorino. That mare is worth six hundred 
gulden, and even at the rates of exchange now 
“Oh, all right ; then I won’t go, that’s all. Let me have a 
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ride on the new bay. His shoulders are vile ; he'll never stand 
up about these hills.” Ralph’s Italian was fluent and picturesque, 
for the slang of Roman studios embellished it freely. His 
German, on the contrary, was scanty and precise. 

* You wish much to go on this expedition, Signorino ?”’ asked 
Czernski softly. 

“No, not particularly,” replied Ralph ; “ but the shooting’s 
over and I have nothing to do, so one might see a little of the 
country.” 

“‘Over towards Gorizia and Italy it is very beautiful,” 
suggested the old man. 

“Is it?” parried Ralph. “1 was thinking of Laibach and 
that district ; but it’s of no use now.”’ 

“Tf you took one of my lads with another horse-—— 

“1 don’t want a groom ; | can manage for myself.” 

‘*True.” He remembered the singular handiness_ the 
Englishman had shown in stable-matters. The loss of amusement 
was sad, but his instinct told him that there was no wordy 
bargaining to be done. It was take it or leave it, and twenty 
English pounds were worth much in those hungry days.“ Eight 
back if you bring her home well and in good condition ; five if 
she has been blemished ; none if she is dead or of no more use?” 
he asked briskly. 

Ralph breathed intense relief. He had made up his mind to 
let this decide. If Czernski could be managed, the adventure 
was afoot. Not until he feared it was impossible did he know 
how much he wanted to go. Coffee and maraschino sealed the 
bargain ; the final arrangements were left vague, and Ralph 
strove with the wily horse-dealer to conceal his real plans. 

The Hungarian mare turned her head to look at her new 
master, and appeared very pretty and fit as she aimed a coquettish 
kick at Solomon, nosing in her straw. 

“She is fit to carry the Emperor,” said Czernski ; “and all 
the good horses will be wanted for chargers now. You will find 
it rough, maybe dangerous travelling these days, Signorino ;_ but 
I have heard that the English like going where there is fighting.” 

“Oh, I'll take care not to get mixed up in any fighting, 
Czernski. I’m not a soldier,” said Ralph, running his hand 
lightly down her leg. 

“ Perhaps you will get her quiet enough for me to sell her as 
a lady’s hack,” said the dealer. ‘1 hear Countess Irma von 
Leichtenberg is wanting a horse.” 
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“ We'll see,” said Ralph, and he turned away well pleased with 
his bargain. 

Solomon, strictly against regulations, unmuzzled and roving, 
followed his master to the restaurant of the Hotel Europa. The 
usual table was ready, but there was no sign of Ladislas. 

Ralph busied himself with calculations on the back of an 
English envelope in which shalers and gulden and kreuzer were 
roughly translated into pounds, shillings, and pence. These 
labours were interrupted by the head-waiter with a complaint not 
new by some twenty times. 

“ Quis dogue ist hier—verboten,” was the head-waiter’s idea of 
English. 

Solomon hastily left the bone he had been gnawing under the 
indignant feet of a Viennese merchant. His master had the 
‘highest opinion of his wisdom, a faith that was now justified. 
Before the speech for the defence was over, the intelligent animal 
reared himself into a begging attitude in front of the waiter and 
in full view of the company. The flapping liver-coloured ears, 
the pathetic eyes, the exquisite absurdity of the long pointer’s 
body and paws hung meekly in the air, were too much for any- 
one’s gravity. The Viennese gentleman laughed and threw a 
biscuit ; the waiter flicked his napkin at him and muttered 
something proverbial about the foolishness of interfering between 
an Englishman and his dog ; and the incident ended as usual. 
Solomon unobtrusively went back to his bone which he brought 
to his master’s table and planted on von Christheim’s neat boots 
as soon as that gentleman was settled to his meal. 

Ladislas was vastly pleased to hear the news, and laughed 
unceasingly at Ralph’s practical plans. 

They could not talk openly in so public a place, but, after- 
wards, in the little club-room, over pipes and coffee, they found 
themselves alone. Then Ralph’s name was filled in to the 
precious pass, and it was settled that Monday morning should 
see them on the road for Gorizia. 

“‘T must tell my aunt, I suppose ; otherwise I shan’t talk 
about it,’’ said Ladislas thoughtfully. 

“For heaven’s sake don’t tell anyone I’m going. 1 don’t 
want my people at home ever to know anything about it, and 
Raden might write to my uncle or something. They would 
think me such a fool, Ladislas.” 

“| fail to see why,” said Ladislas, a little stiffly. 
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“Of course you do, but they would.” Ralph shook his head 
over the thought. However, England was far away with its 
unromantic Philistines. 

“ There’s Dr. Mackay of the Fortunate. ‘ Morning, Doctor— 
GALIGNANI ?’” 

“ Ah, thank you, Count. Good morning, Mr. Elliot ; hope 
you got home all right last night ?”” 

“Oh yes, thanks. How is Hinton?” answered Ralph, 
remembering uneasily how little he had thought of his friend 
since more personal matters had banished the other’s trouble 
from his mind. 

“ You and he had some sort of little accident last night, hey? 
He complains of headache to-day, and gave a very confused 
account of himself. As I said, ‘My dear sir, how can I tell 
what is the matter with you if you are so reticent and impatient ?’ 
Perhaps the Dalmatian wine disagreed. He has not a strong 
head.” 

“*]—I noticed that he was rather excited,” stumbled Ralph, 
catching at the idea ; ‘and when he was coming on deck to see 
me off he slipped somehow. He—he knocked me down as he 
fell ; you see "—(he touched his forehead)—“ so I begged him to 
go to bed. That’s all I know. And we must be going now, 
mustn’t we, Ladislas? I hope he’ll soon be all right.” Inwardly 
he was reflecting : “ All’s safe as he hasn’t gone this morning. 
But what a cad he’ll think me!” 

“You hadn’t a political discussion with Hinton last night by 
any chance, Raphael ?”’ asked von Christheim as they left the 
hotel ; “ that’s how broken heads mostly occur in these days.” 

“* Well, I had, rather,”—Ralph recollected the value of a half- 
truth—‘“ though this was entirely an accident. I’m a Liberal, 
but not quite so advanced as he is, you know.” 

“I should hope not! He’s as bad as your Lord Minto and that 
revolutionist down at Naples, Lord Napier. But you, m 
friend, are like those people in the Bible, neither cold nor hot.” 

“Yes, and I deserve all they got for it too. Only, Ladislas, I 
can’t help it. I do like both sides,” owned Ralph, in a burst of 
remorseful frankness. 

The big Austrian laughed. ‘“ And I like you none the less for 
it, my boy. I’m neither a woman nor an Italian, thank God.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MILITARY MANCEUVRES AND THE LAW 
OF TRESPASS 


Peruaps one of the greatest difficulties with which British 
soldiers have to contend is the tendency of the nation to squeeze 
the vitality out of them at the moment when the experiences of 
a past campaign have suggested problems that must be studied 
to ensure success in the next. The present therefore is an 
opportune moment for bringing forward anything that adversely 
affects the welfare of the army ; for an army never learns its 
work more thoroughly than in the years immediately following 
its employment on active service. When war breaks out it is 
too late to learn much, at any rate for the generation that begins 
the war. It is true that early mistakes can be avoided in the 
later periods of a struggle, if the contending nations are so placed 
that they can support the strain of a protracted campaign ; but, 
to be able to correct errors in such circumstances again demands 
that the army concerned is so highly trained as to be able to bear 
the extra strain put on it at a time when it may be busily 
employed in recovering from the effects of reverses. The end 
of a long peace is a most dangerous time for any army, for at 
none other is it more likely to waste its strength in following up 
wrong or useless ideas. Hoary traditions become endowed with 
perpetual youth by being allowed too long to influence tactics 
and training ; the true issues of war are lost sight of in the 
pursuit of that which only pleases the eye but cramps the mind ; 
while the training of the army has a tendency throughout to 
include only the lessons well learnt in a past decade, to the 
exclusion of those which the advance of science adds year by 
year to the task of a soldier. 

To keep the old lessons in mind, and to learn the new, it is 
obvious that an army, if it is to be efficient and worth the 
money spent on it, must have the best opportunities possible 
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for practice under the conditions in which it will be eventually 
proved. Campaigns are thought out in the study, but fought 
out in the field ; opportunities, therefore, for both thinking, and 
fighting within the limitations of peace-manceuvres, are necessary 
to efficiency, and it may well be considered whether the one is 
much good without the other. A thinking generation of soldiers 
has arisen ; it began to rise long ago, long before the nation was 
prepared to welcome it. Its existence is a proof that the army 
has advanced to meet the times; but can it be said that the 
nation has shown itself willing to meet the army half-way by 
giving sufficient means for studying work in the field, which is 
its share in the evolution of a trained force? 

The reply is to be found in the reports of the past summer 
manceuvres, in which it is evident that the virtue of economy 
has been confounded with the vice of parsimony, and that the 
law of trespass seriously interferes with the higher training of 
the army. Soldiers know how much work they have done, and 
the Press has told those people who are sufficiently 
interested in the matter to read about it that they have done a 
good deal, and done it in a good spirit. But in what part of 
the training of an army have they had the least practice? In 
the working of large bodies of troops of all arms in the field. 
And what mostly decides the fate of armies? The right 
working of these bodies. Can it, therefore, be said that enough 
has been done this year? Incidentally it may be asked whether 
under the existing law of trespass it is possible to do enough, 
even under the most generous government; and for a true 
answer take the opinion of the generals who will lead our armies 
in our next war, in preference to that of a Radical Cabinet 
presided over by the man who was turned out of office for 
omitting to supply the army with ammunition. 

As an example let us take the manceuvres in which the 
training of the Aldershot army-corps culminated by an advance 
for a tew miles inland from the neighbourhood of Chichester. 
To commence with, it is no great trial to an army to keep the 
field for three days. A nine days’ fight is a different matter, 
and is what the Russo-Japanese war has taught us to be prepared 
for ; that, it is more than a camp-rumour, is what the generals 
wanted, but the training-grant was not sufficient. Did the 
artillery have any opportunities for practising a well sustained 
fire-action for their arm? Every now and then they fired a 
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round or two of black powder. Smokeless powders being in 
common use in all armies, and being responsible for most of the 
later developments:of tactics, the use of black powder is alone 
sufficient to spoil the tactical lessons of the day, and give rise to 
false deductions. Concealment and rapidity of fire being the 
two great means of obtaining useful results from artillery-action 
we are forced to conclude that the practice enjoyed by that arm 
was of no very great value. What, again, would have happened 
if, after the action on. Bow Hill, we, following the example of 
the French, had fallen out a thousand men as wounded to test 
the medical arrangements? And the infantry; did they havea 
chance of practising their great problem, the supply of ammuni- 
tion in the field, when no man was able to fire more than a 
pocket-full?. Presumably to avoid claims for damages, they 
were not allowed to entrench, though in practice the spade is 
used almost as much as the rifle. Perhaps the highest 
exposition of the skill of a company-leader is when, leading his 
men to the attack of a position, he makes at once the fullest use 
of the power of his weapon to injure the enemy, and of the 
physical features of the country to preserve the lives of his own 
men. Can he practise this in peace-time if the undulations of 
the ground are not so much what he has to look out for as the 
fields of roots and pheasant-coverts, marked as out of bounds on 
his map? These are but a few instances of the impediments the 
army has to contend with, resulting from either parsimony or 
unfavourable laws of trespass. 

Manceuvres can be made useful in many ways. They should 
test troops as well as instruct them ; they assist in estimating 
the value of positions affecting strategical points; and they 
practise the staff in dealing with the human factor in the 
equation of war. The nearer they approach reality the more 
value is obtained for the money expended; the further they 
recede from reality, the more liable are they to raise a false 
conception of war in the minds of both the soldiers and the 
people. It must be plain to any reader of military biography 
that their value was recognised by leading soldiers many years 
ago, as Colonel Willoughby Verner’s Lire or THe Duke oF 
Camsripce has but lately shown us; and it may be safely 
assumed that the leaders of to-day consider them necessary. If 
the country followed its military advisers in a matter in which 
they alone, as responsible for the instruction of the army, can 
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speak with authority, would it permit the law of trespass to 
interfere with the full value being obtained for what money it 
can grant for training-purposes? It is not money that is needed 
so much as elbow-room, and money now spent on acquiring that 
is badly wanted for other things. The unrestricted use of the 
land is every whit as essential to the training of the army as the 
unrestricted use of the sea is essential to the training of the 
navy. The land of this kingdom should be as free to troops of 
all arms as the air they breathe, for, as you are stifled for want 
of air, so an army is stifled if you confine it to the high roads 
and public commons. 

At this moment there is a Manceuvres Act which defines 
areas, prevents the same area being used more than once in 
five years, and provides for compensation for damages. But it 
does not go far enough, for under it proprietors can still deny 
the use of much of their land. It should be beyond the power 
of anybody to put more than his garden out of bounds. 
Would this be a real hardship to the landed interest, and yet 
another blow to its prosperity? The amount of damage done 
by troops is often very much exaggerated in the anticipations of 
landlords. The truth is that sport, at present a far greater 
obstacle than the fears of farmers, damages land much more 
than troops do. Does a skirmishing line of soldiers going 
through a field of roots do any more damage than a similar 
one composed of guns and beaters? Is a pheasant-covert to be 
shot in December much affected by the passage of troops down 
its rides in September? A pack of hounds, with its attendant 
mob of foot-people, will do more damage in a day than a 
brigade of soldiers will do in a month. Finally, owners can rest 
assured that an army, a very large proportion of whose officers 
are sportsmen, in spirit if not in practice, can be trusted to 
disturb game as little as possible. 

Of course land in the vicinity of camps or barracks, over 
which troops might constantly want to pass, should be rented, 
but at a much lower figure than now, as it would be if it was 
not a question of right, but only of damage and disturbance, 
much of which the farmer is amply compensated for by the 
market a camp brings to his door. When a district takes its 
turn of going under the Manceuvres Act, nothing but dwelling- 
houses and their gardens should be placed out of bounds. 
Were this now the rule, the training-grant would go much 
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farther, and autumn manceuvres be much more instructive ; 
while the damage would in effect be slight, for the army never 
moves a foot till the harvest has been gathered. Sporting rights 
are very valuable now, but they have many enemies, so many 
that it is dangerous for them to make more, and a better case 
would have to be made out could it be shown that they were 
exposed to any danger. It is the captious and unpatriotic 
objector only that has to be guarded against, and did the law do 
this, the training-grant would go farther, might possibly go far 
enough. 

At this moment the training of the army is thorough, so far 
as it goes, and it only stops where it is forced by circumstances 
over which it has no control. At Aldershot the company, 
battalion, brigade, and divisional trainings follow one another in 
quick succession (though even there more elbow-room is 
urgently needed), and each takes soldiers of all ranks a step 
farther in the lessons of the year. The same may be said of 
other commands ; but until the largest units made use of on a 
modern battle-field,—army-corps to wit, whether composed of 
regular troops or not, and not only an isolated one cut down in 
both cavalry and artillery—also have their manceuvres, it cannot 
be said that the training of the army is complete. Neither car 
we get the fullest benefit from such manceuvres if the imagination 
has to be too much relied on to make the tactical lessons of any 
value ; all are not gifted with vivid imaginations, and interest 
soon commences to flag in grown-up men if they have to work 
long in the land of make-believe, however pleasant they may 
have thought it in the days of their childhood. For example, a 
company-leader has advanced his command to the edge of a field 
of roots under an imaginary hot fire. Not being allowed to 
cross this field, he takes his men round the edge of it in full 
view of the enemy’s position, on which he knows there are plenty 
of civilian critics who, not understanding his difficulties, are only 
too ready to rail at any deficiencies in an army-officer. Is he to 
be blamed if he closes his field-glasses and loses all interest in his 
work, when he knows that he is being forced to act in exactly 
the opposite way to that in which he should act, and is bringing 
on his head the sarcasms of the special correspondents of the 
newspapers, by whose verdict the nation he serves is always prone 
to judge him? The imagination is sufficiently tried when the 
effects of a heavy fire have to be allowed for ; but it is overtried, 
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and serious work becomes a burlesque, when an advance has to 
be carried out under such conditions, and nothing but a change 
of the law will alter these conditions, unless a broader view of the 
requirements of an army suggests itself to the mind of the 
general public. Sir Evelyn Wood saw this in 1892, when, as 
he states in From Mrpsuipman To Frerp-Marsnat, he “ put 
officially on record, that in counties where the sporting rights 
are leased to non-residents, manoeuvres are in the present state of 
public feeling in the United Kingdom impossible without an Act 
of Parliament.” 

The experiences of this year prove that, in spite of the Act 
that has come into force since the year 1892, not enough has been 
done, and that a far stronger Act is required if the army is not to 
drift back again to the old days of pipeclay, and its energies be 
stifled for want of elbow-room. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that the landed in- 
terest, as a whole, sets its face against the manoeuvres, placing 
difficulties in the way by refusing the use of the land, or only 
giving permission with such restrictions as make it virtually 
amount to a refusal. This is not the case, and full justice should 
be done to those patriotic men who, with their land, so often give 
their heartiest good-will, in such a manner as considerably to 
lighten the task of the army, and encourage it by proving that 
its efforts are appreciated by the people it serves. | But the very 
existence of these men is but another claim for a change in the 
law ; for why should they alone have to bear a burden which 
should surely be a common one? It is our national rule, in 
matters relating to the defence of the kingdom, to rely only on 
those citizens whose patriotism makes them proffer personal 
service ; but in the question of the use of the land for training- 
purposes this is not enough, so long as the unpatriotic can spoil 
the gifts of the patriotic. And why should the selfish, or un- 
patriotic, benefit at the expense of the patriotic ? 

T. FerHeRSTONHAUGH, 
seaforth Highlanders, 
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THE TEMPLE OF TEN THOUSAND GODS 


Benwinp us lay the City of Springs, before us the Temple of 
Ten Thousand Gods. We had swung through the city in our 
palanquins and now had reached the plain. In the distance the 
Yellow River wound sullenly across the level, bearing its burden 
from far Thibet to the Yellow Sea. The city of Chinanfu 
stretched brown, grey, and hazy in the heat, as it had lain and 
drowsed for who shall say how many years, even before Confucius, 
centuries ago, had journeyed through it to his palace. Here at 
least nothing has changed. The river, sullen in its ordinary moods, 
breaks out in angry defiance ever and again, land is swirled away, 
blue-clad bodies, pitiful remnants of houses, black pigs or a cow 
floating strangely silent and stiff, are borne out to sea; but 
Time, the great healer, salves these wounds, and all is as before. 

The beautiful Pearl Spring in its smooth stone basin has not 
changed. The exquisite bubbles of air rise through the pellucid 
water, like jewels tossed from some fairy palace beneath, rise 
slowly, holding the gaze enthralled, then, glimmering near the 
surface for one all too brief moment, are gone, and the enchanted 
beholder thinks himself bewitched. Deep blue carp swim slowly in 
great curves round the rising pearls, and the water is of crystal 
clearness. Glancing upwards the eye rests with delight on the 
curved roofs of the palace of just the same deep blue grey as 
the fish, and the insistent plash of an unseen fountain falls 
soothingly on the ear. 

The air of the plain moves tremulously in the heat, and the 
palanquins swing slowly on. On either side are graves, grey 
stone graves of some forgotten race, and the mounds that mark 
the last resting-place of the Chinese dead. The wandering 
thoughts are held, and one looks curiously at this end, so far as 
mortal toil can go, of our existence, of this dream which is our 
life. Grassy mounds and low pine-clad hills guard the dead 
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entrusted to them by the loved ones, and guard them well. The 
trees grow, and the grasses, uncut from year to year, flourish 
rankly beneath their branches. Yellow lilies and pale iris peer 
out from the brakes, and in the autumn, Nature’s garnishing for 
the cold grey months to follow, a purple immortelle expands its 
blossoms and decks the slopes with its starry heads. But the 
humbler dead cannot hope for this peacefulness. A corner of 
the field is taken and for many years is tended. Here, on the 
Day of the Dead, offerings are brought and the survivors honour 
the departed, but every spring the cultivation creeps a little 
nearer ; decade by decade it encroaches, and one morning, perhaps 
after heavy rain, the even furrows pass over all the field and the 
grave is not. The road sinks between two mounds winding 
down to cross a stream. A hole in the bank is partly 
screened by some bamboo grass, and out of it comes a shape in 
dingy grey garments. With a long monotonous cry it flings 
itself into the dust,—Loya, Joya, loya-a-a,—and 1 stop my 
palanquin-bearers. The figure lifts itself and 1 see a woman, 
incredibly old, bent, and witch-like ; wisps of white hair fall over 
the lined face, the eyes have a despairing look. Behind her is 
her lair, and the thought of that hot hell in summer, of the 
freezing night to be passed alone there in winter, amid the 
desolation of that wind-swept place of the dead, makes me turn 
to my ¢ingchai and give the poor thing an alms,—to me a sum 
paltry enough, but to her, in this land of infinitesimal coinage, 
a fortune; and we pursue our way to the dirge of /oya, 
loya, loya, as the withered fingers fumble among the strings of 
copper coins. 

Above us rise the Hills of the Gods, wooded and green, so 
very green, except where the crags of dark grey rock jut out, a 
harder, colder note in that poem of line and colour. We have 
reached the little village where our palanquins must halt and we 
change into the light hill-chairs to be borne up the winding steps. 
Each chair is a mere skeleton of hard polished wood strung 
together with ropes, and over each, supported by strips of 
shining wood, is a dark blue canopy. Sturdy mountaineers pick 
up each chair, and sideways we are carried swiftly up the 
steps. After a while we pause on a little piece of flat ground. 
The trees grow down to either side of the path, delicate grasses 
tremble at the edge over the sun-baked stones, and the sense 
of heat suddenly intensified becomes palpable, and rising in 
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hot waves from the ground confuses the senses. In this heat 
two pale blue butterflies, large as little birds, circle and float, the 
embodiment of the tremulous warmth. Higher we are borne 
and higher, over terraces whose grey stones are falling apart from 
age, on whose lichen-covered parapets jewelied lizards lie basking 
in the sun. The black sheets of rock, fringed with the pale 
green feathers of bamboo, grow more frequent, and at last the grey 
root of a temple curves grandly between the trees. 

We have reached the Temple of Ten Thousand Gods. 
Images of Buddha, carved from living rock, lool benignly 
down ; on the steps two blue-green pigeons lie sunnmg them- 
selves. An old priest receives us, and we enter the court- 
yard. On two sides rise sheer smooth walls of black stone, and 
everywhere from the living rock Buddhas had been carved, 
some life-size, some small, most of them presentments of the 
Lord Buddha, calm and dignified, but some of them the fright- 
ful demons and gods of the under-world of the Chinese. In 
one corner a round boulder leaned against the cliff sides, and 
here a pool of deep clear icily cold water, fed by the slow drops 
of the black rocks above, stretched away into darkness beneath 
the cliff. Turning from the walls of black rock, a temple built 
on the edge of the hill over-looks the plain, and passing 
through a gateway facing us we reached its main buildings. 
Above us rose more roofs, and on either hand were stone 
steps winding across the mountains. We saw the Gods, the 
blue malignant Gods of War, the placid white-bearded God of 
Riches stroking his attendant stag, and many more. Outside 
one shrine stood two high green earthen jars in which lotus lilies 
were growing ; the beautiful leaves yet held the dewdrops and 
the pale pink flowers glistened. “Om mani padmi om (oh 
jewel in the lotus flower),”—that mystic incantation murmured 
through the world from far Thibet to farthest Japan, and the 
river that wound below formed by the Thibetan snows—“ Oh 
jewel in the lotus flower.” 

We wandered on, a priest and two or three acolytes accom- 
panying us, and in an arbour on the hanging-terrace we sat down 
torest. A blue creeper flung its little tendrils over the balustrade, 
the bloom on its dark blossoms rubbed here and there by 
over-hanging leaves, across one of which a vermilion spider 
suddenly ran. My attendants came up carrying the baskets 
containing our meal; the priest sent an acolyte for dishes, 
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and soon the table was decked. We had of course brought 
no flesh or animal food to this sacred spot. The vivid green 
of the peas, the peaches, apples, grapes, and delicious Chinese 
cakes laid out for us in the old dishes of the temple, looked delight- 
ful. The ¢ingchai had placed the bottles of white wine to cool in the 
dripping water ; he brought them now and poured out the wine 
into delicate porcelain bowls. The old priest next me ate 
but little, but enjoyed the wine. The peaches did not last 
long after the curved red lips of the acolytes had touched 
their sun-kissed cheeks. Steaming bowls of rice were brought 
and quickly disappeared. Then my fingchai brought that 
which I had thought would please my hosts,—a box of 
French donbons, and another of gold-tipped cigarettes. I was 
right. I do not know whether the mauve /fondants or the 
Turkish tobacco were most appreciated. The old priest’s pale 
cheeks showed a brighter colour, his eyes sparkled, and 1 thought 
to question him. Below us over the plain lay the city in a haze 
of heat and dust ; beyond, the great river wound to the sea; a 
faint mist hung over everything. 

“ Tell me,” I said, “ when you look, from this cool retreat, 
down on to that city, are you not content with your lot? Have 
you not found that peace and satisfaction which we dwellers 
in cities so vainly strive after ?”’ 

** 1 know not,” he answered. “ At times I think so, but then 
again, during the long winter when I sit all day over the charcoal 
braziers and study the Books of the Law, I think not. Life 
down there in the city must be very pleasant, very gay, but there 
it must indeed be hard to acquire merit. I am old, however, 
now, more than four score years, and my life here cannot last so 
much longer.” 

“But these boys,” | urged; “they are young,—have they 
entered into the right life?” 

“ Look at them,” the priest replied, “and you will know.” 

They had gone some little distance from us, and were sitting 
in their gauze robes on the steps, the sun shining on their shaven 
heads and bright young faces. Puffing the gold-tipped cigarettes, 
they laughed from the sheer joy of being alive. The old priest 
had answered me well, and as I rose to make my farewells our 
eyes met, and for a moment our souls were bare. 

Grorrrey Saiis-ScHwaBE. 
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THE OLD STAGE AND THE NEW 


To speak seriously of musical plays, light and airy things as they 
are, is to break a butterfly on the wheel. It is only when the 
performers take themselves seriously, with a deadly solemnity 
befitting gloomy tragedians, that we are made to wonder if they 
do not occupy too disproportionate a place in public favour. We 
are far from entertaining the old puritanical view that on the 
whole it must be less sinful to weep than to laugh ; indeed we 
cannot afford to be without the many Girls and Belles that have 
enlivened our existence for so many years. We hope they may 
long live and prosper : we gladly put up with their emptiness for 
the sake of their tunefulness ; but for all that, and without 
speaking disrespectfully of the Equator, we cannot consider them 
seriously as if they were so many Church Congresses or British 
Associations. 

As a general rule it saves a deal of trouble to take things at 
their surface value. A penny may not contain three farthings’ 
worth of metal, but to save worry we accept it as an equivalent 
for four. We are not required to read Browning’s poetry, but 
we must praise it if we wish to take our seats among the mighty. 
In the same way we have agreed to accept the refining and 
educational value of the stage as a general and inclusive dogma, 
for we should get involved in a most unpleasant mental puzzle 
if we tried to differentiate. The man who tries to work out the 
relative value for educational purposes of Hamiet, Major 
Barsara, and Tue Bette or New York, must have plenty of 
spare time on his hands. 

If it be true that the stage holds the mirror up to human life, 
we ought sometimes to be surprised, and now and then a little 
mortified, at the reflection. Let it be granted that by always 
looking at our features in the glass we fail in the end to see our- 
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selves as others see us ; but what, for a fresh impression, does a 
Frenchman see in the English mirror, and what do we see in the 
French? A close study of contemporary French plays reveals 
the fact that, with very few exceptions, adultery in one form or 
another still holds the stage victoriously. Over the Channel they 
never seem to get tired of contemplating that one particularly 
French vice, which is rather singular for a people who have 
originated the objection to toujours perdrix. But acting is like- 
wise a peculiarly French art, and their drama, adulterous though 
it may be, is serious, in part State-aided, bound by traditional 
canons of art, and kept clearly distinct from pantomime. On 
the other hand the French, looking in the English mirror, receive 
the impression that the English are immoderately given to horse- 
play and to more or less silly songs and dances. Fora light-hearted 
and volatile race it is remarkable with what an astonished con- 
tempt they view the antics of a British clown ; only the other day 
a famous French dramatic critic regretted in print the extent to 
which the spirit, and often the actions, of this classic and insular 
individual pervade our light comedies and musical plays. As we 
hope presently to prove, we have a reasonable doubt concerning 
the truth of the reflection, but in any case it cannot be denied 
that plays like Cuarcey’s Aunt and light operas like Tut Beiie 
or Mayrair make no serious call on the dramatic critic’s facul- 
ties, and that, though they form the staple of our amusements, 
seriously trained actors are not required for them. 

Slapping on the back has put life into many a failing play, but 
it is not taught as an art, and is beyond criticism. The vigour 
of the slap is left to the actor’s discretion, and as it raises a laugh 
in proportion to its sound, the tendency is of course to overdo 
it. Unless we are very much mistaken, a French actor would be 
taught the complete slapping-manual, with the minuteness of 
detail that characterised the teacher of the Conservatoire who 
spoke thus to a pretty young débusante : 


No, no, little one, this won’t do, When youcome on, you are supposed 
to be thinking, to expect something, and you must show all this without 
speaking. Now try again: show in = eyes what you expect ; open 
your lips softly so as to show your pearly teeth . . . . Oh, great heavens ! 
Not ail of them ! 


One of the reasons why the modern stage is less educational 
than could be wished is that it is more spectacular than it used 
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to be; in ever so many ways it now appeals more to the eye 
than to the ear. The scenery distracts the attention from 
the moral lesson, and the stage furniture is made not so much 
for useful purposes as for what the comic actor may do with it. 
The splendour of modern scenery makes it a question of less 
importance who may or may not be the Juliet or the Romeo, 
but the change in the cast of Tue Betre or Mayrair has 
recently made almost as great a sensation as would a change 
of government. We can hardly wonder at this curious develop- 
ment when we remember the weak human nature that is supposed 
to be reflected, its want of bright recreation which drama or 
tragedy does not quite afford. Our dancing and singing favourites 
are of almost as much importance to us as our political stars who 
clap pennies on to the income-tax, or promise to take them off 
and forget to do so. 

Making this handsome acknowledgment of our indebtedness 
to the lyric stage, we cannot be accused of prejudice when we 
say that probably not one in a hundred of the stage-struck 
youths and maidens of our day have ever heard of the 
Educational Value of the Stage, a phrase which, like that other 
connecting Church and Stage, comforteth many. Not one in a 
thousand hopes to educate an ignorant public into the way it 
should go. They,—mostly young people in whom there is no 
guile—happen to have formed a curiously correct estimate of 
the amount of study, of artistic temperament and arduous 
training, required to ascend to the giddy heights of a star. They 
feel that they are just as fairly endowed with a pleasing 
physique, a decent voice, and some sprightliness of manner as 
the best star that shines and draws hundreds a week from the 
treasury ; and really, why they do not invariably succeed is not 
very easy to explain. It is not as if they all aimed at being 
leading tragedians ; they do not have 4ut Garrick aut nullus tor 
their motto ; it may even be doubted whether the artistic re- 
production of a butler or a lodging-house servant is a thing they 
dream of or run away from home for. Art, in short (why 
should we try to disguise it?), has nothing to do with the 
business. A dance, a song, doublets and tights, and say £50 a 
week is all they aspire to. Success is uncertain, but it is so very 
easy and so splendid. If your physique is pleasing, you need 
not study very hard; you have only to show yourself, not quite 
as Phryne did before her judges, but as near as you dare go to 
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that classic example, and the prize may be within your grasp. 
Phryne was probably as stupid as a goose, but her income was 
fabulously large, and Praxiteles carved her statue in marble, and 
her fellow citizens placed another statue of her wrought of pure 
gold in one of their temples. This first of professional beauties 
never went the length ascribed to her; the slander was con- 
tradicted soon afterwards, but this is neither here nor there: 
we all believe it now. 

It is nearly certain that there were old-fashioned citizens who 
objected to this deification, just as some people are now short- 
sighted enough to wonder at the public glorification of the 
performers in our frivolous and utterly inconsequential plays ; 
but it is one thing to call attention to this singular evolution and 
another to condemn it. We may regret the time when only the 
highest human passions were torn to tatters by ragged actors in 
barns : moralists may deplore that we ever departed from the 
virtuous theatrical custom prevailing before the Restoration, 
when no women were allowed to add their adventitious 
attractions to the play ; but we know very well that the manager 
who takes himself seriously and magnifies his office by aiming at 
instruction would very soon have to put the shutters up. 
Fortunately no manager aims so fatally high. The sacred lamp 
of burlesque is extinguished for the present, but the flame of the 
musical and non-educational play burns brightly, to the benefit 
of all concerned. 

Well considered, this does not deserve the name of effete 
degeneration. We must bear in mind that all past ages have 
been very much the same. The great mistake of all cantanker- 
ous judges of existing morals and customs is to consider the 
present without reference to the past. The saying that “the 
more we change the more we remain the same thing” is too 
often forgotten. We may not all be fatalistic enough to believe 
that what is must be best, because it could not be otherwise, but 
we can all more readily believe that human nature is an un- 
changeable factor in the development of the stage. In the 
second century of our era Atheneus had read, as he tells us, 
eight hundred indifferent comedies, while the tragedies could 
probably have been counted on the fingers. And lest we should 
think that the inane ditties of our musical plays are peculiar 
to our time, the same writer has preserved for us in his 
Derpnosopuists a popular ditty of his day which, for pure 
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inanity, could hardly be matched at the Gaiety. This is what 
the stalls applauded in the golden days of Greek art : 


Where are my roses, and where are my violets ? 
Where is my beautiful parsley ? 

Are these then my roses, are these then my violets ? 
And is this my beautiful parsley ? 


The singer “ posgss says Athenzus, “ while repeating these 
words with a sort of mimicking gesture.” Is it possible that 
this is two thousand years old? We could swear we had heard 
something very like it in our time, as we have likewise seen the 
stalls, in the words of Aristophanes, 


When every soul of them sat open-mouthed, 
Like roasted oysters, gaping in a row. 


Stage-management in those early days was not what it is now, 
but some features of the representations were not unlike what 
we witness sometimes in the careless attitude of our supers and 
chorus : 

So that if any one danced well, the sight 
Was pleasing ; but they now do nothing rightly, 
But stand as if amazed, and roar at random. 


Verily there is nothing new under the sun. If there were 
stage-struck youths and maidens in ancient Greece, must they 
not have burned with desire to sing the principal part in the 
parsley-song and to get heaven only knows how many drachme 
a week for it? It is somewhat difficult to judge of the relative 
social position of different classes of society in antiquity, but the 
enthusiasm for anything approaching a public character was then 
pretty much what it is now. Phryne was not an actress in our 
sense; we have not the exact counterpart of the modest 
courtesan of antiquity. The word is now a term of reproach, 
but it was not so originally. The modestly behaved and 
frequently literary women who pleased the public by their beauty 
and fascination, if not by their art, were rewarded for the 
pleasure their society afforded to the rich and idle, and were 
frequently taken in marriage by the highest and wisest in high 
society. Ptolemy, the first king of Egypt, married a courtesan, 
and Themistocles was the son of another. They themselves did 
not usually perform, but they kept flute-playing women in 
their train, of whom the least said the better. Socrates, for 
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whom we now entertain such a profound respect, spent much of 
his time in loose houses with the flute-playing women of 
Aspasia. It is a sorrowful reflection, but if Socrates had lived in 
our days he would have been a regular frequenter of the stage- 
door. This is not the generally accepted view of his character, 
but great is truth and gossip will prevail even after twenty 
centuries. Of course a philosopher must study human nature, 
and it is equally true that we are apt to invest the immortal dead 
with god-like qualities which they did not possess. For 
example, there is not, connected with the drama, a more 
impressive figure than that of Aéschylus ; to our mind it recalls 
all that was majestic and severe in the life and history of old 
Greece, and his marble busts still frown down, after long centuries, 
on the frivolities of to-day. Yet Aéschylus, so the gossips said, 
wrote many of his best plays when fuddled with drink, which 
gave Sophocles (who was possibly a trifle jealous) the chance of 
girding at him : “If you do write well,” said he, “‘ you do so only 
by accident.” This little fact, not taught i in preparatory schools, 
is no disparagement to the immortal precursor of Milton. One 
hears so much now of the British drama, and so many are the 
reasons alleged for its decay, so many the remedies proposed for 
its betterment, that it is surprising nobody has suggested to our 
dramatists to try the A’schylean method ; they could not possibly 
write worse than they write now when sober. 

All lovers of the drama, and of the Thespian art as dis- 
tinguished from Terpsichorean performances, must regret the 
terminological inaccuracy which classes every conceivable per- 
formance as art and every such performer as an actor. It is too 
late in the day to complain of the corruption of the language in 
that sense. The man on the tight rope has so long been called 
an artist, the hair-cutter a professor, that we must make the best 
of it. But if Socrates and the man who cut his corns were both 
professors, if Praxiteles and the parsley-singer were brother 
artists, we confess to feeling the imperative need of a word that 
shall distinguish such men as Garrick and Kean, such women as 
Siddons and Rachel, from their less distinguished brethren and 
sisters in art. 

It is true that attempts at Academies of Art, to whom we 
might look for an authoritative definition, have in this country 
been mostly failures. We hear little of the Literary Academy 
founded a few years ago which might have devised some term 
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which would mark the author of Esmonp from the author of 
Tue Bonpman, the impersonator of Lady Macbeth from the 
lady who turns a summersault. Alexander Dumas once made a 
subtle use of the distinction conferred by the well-understood 
meaning of such a name when he addressed the Emperor 
Napoleon as an equal in the flattering words, “The author of 
Monte Cristo” presents his compliments to “The author of 
Jutius Casar.” This was all very well, and no doubt pleased 
the Emperor vastly ; but Dumas would not have been flattered if 
the “author of THe Bioop on THE Doormat” had presented 
his compliments to the “author of Monte Cristo.” 

The French have a genius that way; their academies are 
realities. Their great actors, their Conservatoire, Maison de 
Moliere, and Societaires form a class apart which can never be 
confounded with, or sink to the level of, the Folies Bordelaises or 
the Revues; but here we have no line of demarcation, no 
recognised school, no State or municipal subvention, though the 
thin edge of the wedge seems to have been inserted (not in the 
direction we mean) by the bands which the London County 
Council bids play in the parks. The suggestion of comic actors 
appears to be negatived, and of course tragedians would never 
feel at home in the open. What we have done here is to 
try to decide, by expensive lawsuits, what it is exactly that 
entitles an actor or an actress to the coveted name ; and naturally 
we failed in the attempt. 

As for the life reflected by the majority of our plays, and their 
educational value, we do not believe in either. The mirror, the 
typical glass of to-day, is decidedly cracked, or is one of those 
amusing distorting mirrors whose educational value is problematic. 
We do not believe that adultery is the one and only trait of the 
French character as we see it in the glass darkly, and our 
neighbours must have singular ideas of education. We know 
also for a certainty that Merry England (a fairly comfortable 
country) is by no means extravagantly merry. It is permissible 
to suppose that the foreign critic who deplored the pantomimic 
tendencies of the English stage, looking from the reflection to 
the original as he did during his last visit, must have entertained 
considerable doubt concerning the doctrine that the stage reflects 
anything whatever of the national character. It is indeed time 
to revise or to reject this very mistaken appreciation of the stage 
when a sober historian like Mr. Arthur Innes, in his EncGLanp 
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UNDER THE Tupors, takes it for positively proved that English- 
men and Englishwomen under Elizabeth “ invariably fell in love 
unreservedly at first sight’’ because Shakespeare’s heroes and 
heroines invariably do so. “It is a commonplace to remark,” 
he says in confirmation of his theory, “that his types are types 
for all times, but different types are more prevalent at one time 
than another, and the inference is that Shakespeare’ prevalent 
types were the prevalent ones of his own day.” 

This will not do. We see how dangerous and utterly 
fallacious the doctrine must be, though we are willing to 
consider Shakespeare’s clowns as nationally representative. We 
are not prepared to admit that Englishwomen invariably fell in 
love at first sight under any dynasty whatever, or that in the 
present reign Englishmen slap one another on the back so 
violently,—we should bear the marks of it if that were the case, 
—or that they are all, men and women, in the reprehensible 
habit of breaking out into a clog-dance or a song without rhyme 
or reason on the slightest provocation, often indeed on no 
provocation. We flatly deny that the present stage can possibly 
be regarded as a reflection of the national character and habit ; 
and doing so as unreservedly as the Tudor Englishwomen are 
said to have fallen in love, we cannot see any reason why the 
portraits of such un-English performers should sell as readily, 
and their doings be chronicled as regularly, as those of Royal 
Personages. The only excuse we can make for this is that the 
Athenians, if photography had then been known, would un- 
doubtedly have done so before us; and this is perhaps as good 
an excuse as any that could be offered. 
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MISS BRENNAN’S GUEST 


Tue wind swept over the bogland ; it ruffled the hair on 
Peter Cassidy’s goat; it hustled Mrs. O’Dowd’s speckled hen, 
and it taught the autumn’s fallen leaves to dance together in the 
lane. The wind had come from the Atlantic: it had seen the 
breakers at play among the great rocks of the Connaught coast ; 
it had played among sails and rigging ; its boisterous humour 
had drowned men, before it came over the bog and round the 
chapel corner, buffeting Father Sweeny as he crossed the road. 
It ballooned his cassock and carried his hat into the ditch ; 
another man would have resented this, but Father Sweeny’s 
face showed imperturbable good temper as he picked up the hat 
and dusted it. 

In truth he was elated by that peculiar creative joy of the 
artist which leaves no room for irritation. He had taken a last 
look at the créche which was arranged in the side chapel of St. 
Joseph, and it had pleased him well. It was a masterpiece ; no 
previous Christmas had seen one like it. The old priest rubbed 
his hands at the recollection. He wondered, too, what Miss 
Brennan would think of it; he had left her kneeling in front 
of the cave door, and he was gently certain that she had admired 
his skill. 

Miss Brennan knelt at a prie-dieu before the créche and her 
eyes took in the details. The rock of the cave was fashioned so 
cunningly of brown paper that at a few yards’ distance the 
illusion was perfect. In the foreground the Holy Mother, in a 
very bright dress, knelt by the little manger where the Christ 
Child lay ; St. Joseph was at the other side, and behind them 
stood a gaily clad shepherd, his fox-faced dog by his side, and his 
pipes under his arm, for he was making melody for the Holy 
Family. But the background it was that displayed the cunning 
skill of Father Sweeny, for here a mirror reflected an unseen 
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picture of pleasant hill and valley where sheep and oxen browsed. 
The ground was strewn with little furze-bushes and among them 
stood the toy sheep that the good priest had bought in Galway 
for twoa penny. In leaving his handiwork Father Sweeny had 
knocked over one sheep so that it stood head downwards in a 
furze-bush, its stand and wheels displayed with naive care- 
lessness. 

Miss Brennan noticed the awkward situation of the sheep, but 
it moved her no whit to mirth. She looked at it sombrely and 
the tears coursed down her fat, pale cheeks. Her lips moved in 
prayer, but her mind dwelt on temporal matters. The sight of 
the gaudy little Madonna stirred that self-pity which is akin to 
devotion. The realisation of the first Christmas came to her so 
forcibly that she sobbed. Then a poor footsore woman had 
found no shelter but in a stable ; she had doubtless been hustled 
by the rough, and scorned by the proud, and found no comfort 
but among the kind-eyed cattle and mules. Miss Brennan saw 
some likeness to her own condition there, and her heart went out 
to the woman who had been homeless and suffering, for the 
greatest sympathy under the sky is the sympathy of one sorrowful 
woman for another. 

She blew her nose and sniffed and sobbed undisturbed, and 
battered the gate of heaven with prayers, excited prayers that grew 
almost angry, for Miss Brennan still believed that a miracle might 
happen, or, something equally unlikely, that death might come 
just when she desired it. She was, it must be admitted, an un- 
reasonable old woman, as unreasonable as those many silly souls 
who prefer starvation and freedom to plenty in the workhouse. 
Miss Brennan wept because she was faced by the prospect of a 
comfortable small house, a moderate income and a very smooth 
existence, in exchange for a vast rat-haunted, mouldering mansion 
set among neglected gardens where Ichabod was in the air. 

Yet this very distressed old Irish lady prayed that she might 
die rather than reside in the pleasant suburbs of Dublin or any 
town she liked, where she might keep two servants and havea 
sufficiency of all things. But human nature in the distressed 
Irish is a stubborn thing, unchristian at times. Miss Brennan 
detested that genial youth, Archie Rosenthal, to whom circum- 
stances had forced her to sell the Brennan estates. He had always 
been very kind to her, telling her his plans, showing her the spot 
in the old courtyard where he would put his motor garage, and 
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the many places where he would improve the works of generations 
of Brennans. “ You won’t know it in a year,” said he with his 
pleasant smile. 

He had offered to buy the furniture and silver at a princely 
price. No wonder, then, that he looked surprised when the 
obstinate old lady refused £120 for a potato-ring. Its value was 
more, as the young man knew, but it was unlikely that she knew 
that. Archie Rosenthal had not learnt the unbuyable value of 
sentiment. 

Miss Brennan wept and besought the Mother of God for 
death, for that was a reasonable request seeing that the doctor 
had said that any agitation or great exertion might be fatal. But 
the shadows fell, and the sanctuary lamps glowed, and Miss 
Brennan continued to live. 

At last she rose heavily, and making her genuflexion with the 
awkwardness of a very stout woman she went out of the church. 
The wind caught her and blew her bonnet sideways, then it 
hustled and bustled her up the road and down the long weedy 
avenue that led to Castle Brennan, the old creeper-covered house 
which had known such gallant, silly men and women. She was 
the last of them, and the same gallantry and silliness were in her 
blood. 

She made her way through the dark hall and up the wide 
stairs with a heavy tread. She caught her foot in a frayed mat 
and nearly fell ; her heart palpitated violently ; making her way 
to her room she sought vainly for matches. After a quarter of 
an hour’s angry search she found the box in one of her shoes. 
She lit a candle and surveyed her tear-stained face. 

ca pa how cold the evening was and how draughty her 
room, it was foolish of Miss Brennan to put on a low dress, but 
she did so; it was rusty black satin and adorned with many 
thousand black beads and bugles. Her neck and arms were 
beautiful ; she adorned them with strange chains and broad be- 
jewelled bracelets ; she set huge onyx earrings in her ears. After 
many grunts and sighs she produced from under her bed a box 
and took from it a shawl of exquisite Limerick lace. Miss 
Brennan had been told that the Queen had not one more 
beautiful. She pinned it round her with an enormous cameo 
brooch, a veritable breast-plate. Then she kicked off her 
elastic-sided boots. There were holes in the soles, for she of the 
jewellery and Limerick lace had barely sufficient to buy new 
p* 
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boots ; that was the Brennan folly. She did not, it must be 
admitted, wash her hands, for the water was cold and so was she, 
very cold ; her fingers were blue and there was a purple mark 
round her mouth. 

She blew out her candle and left the room. A pleasant smell 
of dinner rose from the kitchen ; it heralded the approach of 
Ellen, the general servant, the last survivor of an older, grander 
order. 

“Ts dinner served ?”” asked Miss Brennan in the voice she 
used for butlers and for Christmas Eve. 

“It is, ma’am, plaze, but there’s a poor woman just come in, 
askin’ for a bit of bread or pitatie cake ; starved she does look, 
poor soul, and she wid the wee child too. Willi I lave her there 
while I wait on you above, ma’am ?” 

“She might take something,” Miss Brennan suggested. 

Ellen laughed bitterly. ‘“”’Deed now, God help us, there’s 
not much she’d be takin’ from here.” 

“1 wouldn’t refuse her bit or sup,” said Miss Brennan; she 
paused and considered, then went on rather quickly. “ Don’t 
they say, Ellen, that on Christmas Eve the Blessed Mother of 
God comes to the door asking for a handful of meal or a bit of 
bread?” 

“ They do, ma’am ; and those that gives gits plinty agin, an’ 
those that refuse gits the could curse in their hearts.” 

** Then bring this woman up to the dining-room, Ellen ; she 
shall dine with me for the sake of Our Lady and the Holy 
Child. And may God save all poor women !” 

Ellen shrieked with surprise. ‘‘She to dine wid quality in the 
dining-room, ma’am !” 

“Yes, she shall.” 

Miss Brennan swept past to this act of lowliness with a 
supremely haughty air. Ellen without further expostulation 
clattered down to the kitchen. 

The dining-room was a vast place, the haunt of time-honoured 
spiders, of mice, and of earwigs. Its enormous table was decked 
with a display of silver which shamed the shabby carpet. Two 
candles, in early Hanoverian candlesticks, lit up the celebrated 
potato-ring in the centre of the table. Two very old, beauti- 
fully wrought coasters contained the dessert, one hard orange, 
three ancient walnuts, and two peppermint drops, contributed by 
Ellen’s crony, Mrs. McNab. The small peat-fire did not warm 
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the room. The ancestors on the walls looked down with dreary 
and pompous faces. 

Miss Brennan stood at the head of the table, her eyes on the 
door. It opened, and Ellen ushered in a woman in an old 
Galway cloak, with a child in her arms. She curtseyed to the 
mistress of the house and spoke the old blessing : “ God save all 
here.” 

“God save you kindly,” said Miss Brennan. Then she mur- 
mured grace, and the two women sat down to dinner. Ellen 
waited on them both, on the grand lady in her lace and jewels, 
and on the peasant in her old cloak. No one spoke ; the dinner 
passed in silence. When dessert came Ellen left the room. 
Miss Brennan gravely offered the hard orange to her guest ; it 
was declined, and it seemed likely that this would be its fate for 
every day of many weeks. Then she rose and poked the fire, 
and drew a big chair near it. She turned to her guest with a 
kind smile. ‘No doubt you are very cold and tired,” she 
said ; “come and rest and get warm.” 

The woman rose and came towards the fire, taking the chair 
with a gentle obedience. 

Miss Brennan did not like children ; but she wished to be 
kind. “Let me have your baby while you rest,” she said, 
stretching out her arms. 

Her guest rose, holding out her child. The cloak had fallen 
away from her and she stood in the dim light, the tall, gracious 
figure in the likeness of the marble Madonna with the Holy 
Child in the village church ; like but unlike, for the image was 
but the feeble imagining of some artist, and in Miss Brennan’s 
eyes this child was the transcendent realisation of glory and 
humility, of all graciousness and tenderness. 

Miss Brennan felt that her knees were trembling. She stood, 
arms stretched out, her eyes upon the face of the child. And as 
she gazed the dim room seemed to shine with the glory of great 
light, as the little church glowed when the candles were lit at 
Benediction, and in her heart was realised that happiness which 
was dimly foreshadowed when she knelt before the altar and 
listened to the words, 


O Salutaris Hostia 
Que cali pandis ostium. 


* * 
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Mr. Archie Rosenthal was distressed by Miss Brennan’s death. 
He thought it inconvenient and unconventional of her to have 
died in the dining-room ; but he bought all the silver from her 
next heir, and boasted all his life of the bargain he had made over 
the potato-ring. Ellen went in due time to the workhouse, and 
is there to this day. Sometimes when she lies in bed listening to 
the wind among the trees she remembers that tempestuous 
Christmas Eve, and Miss Brennan’s guest. And being an 
ignorant old woman she believes that the old legend was fulfilled 
at Castle Brennan, and that the Mother of God and her Holy 
Child came there and accepted hospitality. 
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For reasons, excellent and no doubt inevitable, the social 
world has hitherto revolved around the dinner-table. When first 
primitive man made overtures of friendship to his fellow man, he 
did so by inviting him to share his rude meal. The proof of a 
great man’s power was shown by the places at his table where his 
followers ate at his expense, and later on, when social distinc- 
tions had become important and varied, all his household sat 
at meat with him, the menials below the salt. No important 
event in the life of man, from his birth to his death, has escaped 
being marked by a feast. His health is drunk on the first day 
of his life ; he is christened to the clatter of plates, married with an 
orgie of eating and drinking, and at his death the funeral baked 
meats mark his disappearance. And the way between these great 
events is dotted with feasts. The boy’s speech-day at school, 
the day his boat goes head of the river; the day the man pro- 
poses to enter Parliament, the day the electors back him in his 
proposal; the day he becomes mayor, and the day he gives a pump 
to the village green,—all these days are marked by banquets which 
linger long in his memory and warm his enfeebled digestion. 
Institutions whose powers for good or evil have long passed 
away still totter on, kept in life by dinners. What would 
Masonry, or city companies, or any sort of combination, political, 
social, historical, or sentimental, be if the ceremonial dinners 
were taken away from them? How much would charity be 
diminished were it not stimulated by the furnaces of public 
feasting ? We are born, we are wed, we collect our rents, we 
win our successes, we determine on war, we make peace,—amid a 
clatter of dishes. Record the historic banquets of the world, and 
you will write its history. Think of the great feasts of fiction 
in which figure the boar’s head, the Christmas turkey, the 
Michaelmas goose, the roast beef of Old England, the haggis of 
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Scotland, the frogs of France, the sauerkraut of Germany, 
Italian macaroni, and the sherbet of the harem. What would 
the Satiricon be without Trimalchio’s banquet? How many 
of the pages of Dickens, and of other authors, would -be lifeless 
if you took away the knife and fork? Do we not feel secure in 
the Arab’s tent when once we have broken bread with him and 
snatched a piece of flesh, with rather reluctant fingers, from the 
stewed goat he has provided for us? 

Though the glutton or the drunkard may be considered bores, 
the great eater and the great drinker, seen from the outside, is a 
pleasant fellow, a good sort ; we would trust him, we like him, 
we admire him, we emulate him. For all his other qualities Fal- 
staff might be dead by now were it not for his cups of sack. It 
is always your real villain who refuses his food ; if only he can 
eat heartily there is some good left in him. It was the lean man 
whom Cesar disliked to have about him. In old days one who 
was but a poor trencherman was no more a good fellow than in 
later times he who went to bed sober was a gentleman. 

And if public feasting has ever been the most important of 
social functions, drinking in company has played as great a part 
in civilised life, going into sinister places where eating could not 
penetrate. Deeds good and deeds evil, new acquaintances made, 
old acquaintances renewed, the memory of absent friends, the 
triumph over enemies,—all are commemorated by the clinking of 
glasses. It is far easier for a rich man to enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven than for a man who doesn’t drink to enter 
into many companies in this world. Even woman is celebrated 
in an old song as proving an excuse for a glass; and many 
things other than women are reckoned at the same high value. 

Without any doubt the history of civilisation commenced when 
men began to eat and drink together ; but this amiable habit has 
long since achieved all the good that could be expected of it. Its 
results have been pleasant and far reaching, and they will not 
easily be destroyed. The question now arises whether the 
habit could not be dropped by modern peoples with benefit to 
themselves, just as other habits, innocent enough and useful in 
their day, have been discontinued, and would in our own day be 
held barbarous and unseemly if revived. 

Should people resolve to eat in solitude, there can be no doubt 
that the result would be an increase in their health and their 
happiness, while there would also result a very pleasant decrease 
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in their expenses. The many minor inconveniences which such 
a change would at first involve would soon be minimised by 
habit ; the compensations would be both many and immediate. 

Of course there are people who uphold the habit of eating in 
public on grounds of health. They need not be nervous of 
trying a change ; more digestions have been spoiled by feasts 
than were ever ruined by solitary meals. Does not the Pope eat 
at a lonely table? The plea that a man eating alone will bolt his 
food will not hold. Pigs gather round a trough and devour as 
fast as they can; cows munch contentedly gazing on a quiet 
meadow. Man, not being a pig or a cow, can feed at what pace 
he likes, be he alone or in company, save that in company he must 
keep a certain time with the others. Again, the fear that a man 
dining alone will make but a poor meal is needless. It is only 
because a man has a habit of feeding in company that he 
neglects himself when he finds himself alone. When once the 
habit of solitary feeding has been acquired nature will assert her- 
self, anda man will eat quite as much as is good for him. If, on 
the other hand, freedom from the eyes of neighbours may be 
thought to encourage gluttony, the answer is that a glutton can 
indulge himself if he will in any circumstances ; but under the 
new régime it will be at his own expense. As to the political 
value of eating in public, man may now be considered to need no 
factitious aids in arranging his affairs with his fellows. 

There remains, then, only the pleasure of eating and drinking 
in society, and the discomfort of giving up the habit. What is 
the pleasure? And how much discomfort would ensue from 
solitary feeding ? 

At the present day too often the sitting down to a meal with 
one’s fellows is the preliminary to a discussion on ailments. The 
number of things which people are not allowed to eat or drink 
for various horrible reasons is appalling. Every dish calls to 
memory some malady or other, from the soup, which is fatal to a 
ruined digestion, to the sweets, which are poison to persons 
suffering trom acidity,—and in these days who, however charm- 
ing and agreeable to all appearance, is not chock-full of acidity ? 
It is impossible for the bravest man not to repress a shudder as 
he sees an obviously greedy fellow-creature reluctantly refusing 
a dish; he knows that the man is paying for someone’s 
excesses, and that his own time is coming. People’s constitutions 
have got so complicated that whereas once upon a time only 
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kings suspected poison in their food, nowadays poison lurks in 
every plate for every man. To take a glance at the dining-room 
of ahotel is only less horrible than visiting a hospital ward. 
Beside each plate is some monstrous bottle of mineral water 
which tells a gloomy tale of its owner. Yes,—obviously such a 
man would be drinking Vichy ; that woman was cut out for 
Evian water; the poor old creature who is shuddering as he 
refuses salad rightly gulps down his St. Galmier; what a pity that 
such a cheerful-looking fellow as that other should have to 
content himself with Mattoni water, yet he is one of the lucky 
ones, he and the woman having a debauch of Apollinaris. It is 
a sad sight, and it would be so easy to hide all these little 
confessions of weakness. 

What chance has the diner-out of being completely happy? 
Can you keep up your spirits when you see a man putting a tab- 
loid into his whisky and soda-water and you realise that he is 
undergoing a twenty-one days’ cure? And, these horrible things 
apart, the mere actions of eating and drinking are neither pretty 
nor conducive to showing people at their best. It is really a 
most uncouth sight to see a man or a woman stoking food ; 
the necessity of being polite at the same time makes it uncom- 
fortable as well. No sooner have you got into conversation with 
a pleasant woman than the soup in your moustache stops all 
inspiration. She despises you for your play with your napkin, 
and your moustache is out of shape. And who can feel that 
the evening is going to be what he hoped when he realises 
that his shirt-front is smirched with some relic of the meal ? 

Indeed, dinner-parties are really a struggle between eating and 
talking, a struggle which does not always end, as do most things, 
in the survival of the fittest. As one can’t speak with one’s 
mouth full, and first hunger must be appeased, conversation and 
eating go on rather as a game, the one person whipping up some 
food while the other is speaking, and then in his turn speaking 
in order to enable his partner to get some nourishment. To talk 
or to eat might be a sensible question at the beginning of 
dinner, but it is not one likely to be asked ; one is seldom sure 
which is least worth sacrificing, the food or the conversation. 
How much simpler it would be if we fed apart and indulged in 
conversation afterwards. It is a mistake to suppose that eating 
and drinking stimulate conversation at the moment. We know 
that not until the champagne has gone at least twice round the 
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table are our tongues loosened ; and this unlocking process is 
not a pretty one. We should not appear till our wants are 
satisfied and we are ready totalk. The best stories are told after 
dinner ; at the meal itself we indulge in ##e-d-/tes, going from 
side to side with as little confusion as possible. And who is 
not secretly pleased when the hostess gives the signal, and the 
strain of eating and talking politely is relaxed? No wonder we 
want some breathing-time before we join the ladies again, and 
yet how hard it often is to pick up the threads of the interrupted 
evening. 

Now picture for a moment a social world whose eating is done 
on the quiet, where people meet when they are no longer hungry 
or thirsty, and can devote all their attention to talking and listen- 
ing. Breakfast,—the only meal which to my mind might well 
be taken in company—most people prefer to get through in 
solitude. The man who talks a great deal at breakfast is seldom 
popular ; the man who doesn’t talk is supposed to be unhealthy. 
But how many jolly days does luncheon spoil? A lunch at two 
leaves hardly any afternoon and no energy to enjoy such as is 
left. If everyone had got the little matters of eating and digest- 
ing over by two o'clock, what charming afternoons we could 
have in London and the country! Dinner has to be a movable 
feast ; for if we go to the theatre we dine early, if we do nothing 
but dine we eat later. This change of hour is unwholesome and 
tiresome. How much better to eat quietly, and then join our 
friends in the theatre or in the drawing-room. Moreover, a 
dinner eaten in solitude as a preliminary to the theatre or a social 
evening would probably be a light one, and not liable to daze or 
clog such intellect as we may possess. 

Yes,—if we were to give up this public performance of a neces- 
sary act of nature we should all enjoy life more. We should 
eat at our Own time, in our own way, the food which we chose 
to eat. No one would be troubled with the sight of our fail- 
ings, or the knowledge that certain things were forbidden us by 
our doctor. The Fellows of All Souls would have to adopt 
some other mode of selecting the man to be added to their 
body than asking him to dinner ; but that could easily, even 
in Oxford, be arranged. Then the man, otherwise presentable, 
would be able, if he cared to risk it, to eat his peas with a knife, 
and yet be a member of that illustrious college,—though anyone 
who is clever enough to eat peas with a knife should surely be 
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considered worthy to be a fellow of any college ; to do so needs 
at least two qualities in a very high degree, patience and agility. 
The man who, being brutal in his instincts, likes to “punish the 
beef,” could do so without making anyone shudder ; those who 
make a meal off tabloids could gorge them without the temptation 
to indulge in spiritual pride. And the glutton,—don’t let us in 
our selfishness forget the glutton—his pleasure would certainly 
not be diminished. He would enjoy his oysters at his leisure, 
undisturbed by the attractions and distractions of the outer world ; 
he would be in no fear that the asparagus would not go round ; 
he would devote his whole attention to the business in hand. 
And so the genuine pleasures of the table would gain in being 
disconnected from the worries of chatter and politeness. 

Then, having fed and rested, if so we desired, we could dress 
ourselves for the world, and, going out, appear fresh and alert to 
our fellows. No one would know how we had dined; we 
should ignore such a matter. If it were a party which claimed 
us, we should make our entry ready to devote ourselves solely to 
the guests. Perhaps lemonade might be sipped during the 
evening, but that should only be at very great houses on very 
great occasions. How much more we should see of our friends, 
and how many more we should see! Three parties at least 
every evening we could look in at, and be none the worse for any 
of them. And how pleasant it would be, after a cheerful evening 
spent with bright and happy people, to steal into one’s little 
private dining-room and eat a sandwich, drink perhaps a glass 
of whisky and soda-water, with as little ostentation as when we 
undress and go to bed. Of course some people would suffer. 
The funny man would no longer be able to say “ Pass the 
mustard’: the professional diner-out would have to learn 
another trade ; but it would all be for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. What is now spent on food and doctors’ bills 
would then be spent on clothes and flowers, theatre-tickets, 
and little gifts to one’s friends. And our lives would not be 
much upset by the change. The dining-room in the club 
‘would be arranged in cubicles. Modern inventions would obviate 
the increased difficulties of the service. In ‘private houses little 
dining-rooms would be constructed where members of the family 
could retire for feeding. And here I would suggest that there 
would be little harm in humble families dining together if they 
liked. Family life is so intimate, especially in modest house- 
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holds, that the barriers of polite society cannot exist in them. If 
they were not over sensitive they might see each other eat; but it 
would be recognised that it was rather like washing one’s dirty 
linen,—a thing not to be done in public. 

Of course primitive people,—boys at school, for instance— 
could be fed together, just as they sleep together in dormitories, 
Superior schools, which provide separate studies for each boy, 
would be equally advanced in their arrangements for eating ; 
but most boys, while yet in a rude state, might feed in herds. 
It might be the same with girls; but the day on which the 
young lady makes her real entry into life should see her admitted 
to the luxury of a private dining-room. 

In this way we should have no discussions as to whether 
theatres spoil our dinners, or the dinners spoil our theatres. We 
should not be pained by hearing of public banquets, as we were 
recently, where curious dishes were provided for Nonconformists. 
Every man would have his own opinions on eating and keep 
them to himself ; the carnivorous man would sit side by side 
with the vegetarian, the teetotaler with the winebibber, the eater 
of rich food would hobnob with the eater of simple food, and the 
swallower of little tabloids should lead them. Many conservative 
people would no doubt be grieved at such a change ; but all 
changes are depressing to the generation which sees them. 
Motor-cars are ousting the horse; electric light has snuffed 
out our candles. How many things have gone which were 
thought inevitable when the world was younger? Public eating 
and drinking has been a grand thing in its time: our hearts will 
ever warm as we remember what we owe to it; but what should 
we lose by giving up the habit now? Surely little save sentiment 
and indigestion. What should we gain? Surely many things ; 
freedom, time, money, clearer thought and vision, more ignorance 
of each other’s ailments and idiosyncrasies. And should this 
innovation ever obtain there might be a registry office for 
enrolling people who desired to cling to the old barbarous habit 
of feeding in company. Only the very healthy, very sane, 
very temperate and graceful people would be admitted. It is 
possible that there might be but few candidates. 

REGINALD TURNER 
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Tue child, ignorant of dietetics, selects jam as a sustaining 
food ; the doctor ordains powder, and the nurse combines both 
along the philosopher’s line of least resistance. Reading adult 
for child, and making other substitutions, the proposition may 
take this form ;—that the enthusiast who wishes to impress his 
views on a public merely craving fiction must bring to his aid 
some such stock character of romance as the Inhabitant of 
Another Planet. This overworked creature, pitchforked into the 
desired surroundings and given clothes, a knowledge of the 
English language, and a conscientious Boswell in the first chapter, 
can thereafter be trusted to talk without ceasing; and his 
opinions of earthly manners and customs, when compared with 
those of his own world, resemble the great lexicographer’s 
opinions of Scotland when he remembered his walks in Fleet 
Street. 

Neither Jovian nor Martian marionette has any rights reserved ; 
overlooking, therefore, the objection that they do not know 
enough of mundane conditions to make their opinions valuable, 
let one of them for this purpose be taken and placed in an 
important London thoroughfare on a fine summer afternoon 
either this year, or next year, or perhaps the year after. Then, 
so soon as he has seen on the posters the appalling legend 
England in Danger (he knows all about posters and evening 

papers) let the Boswell puppet explain with due melancholy that 
the danger arises because eleven young Englishmen are playing a 
game with eleven young Australians, and that the latter are likely 
to be successful. 

Upon this the stranger may be dismissed, before he has time 
to tell how and why they manage things better in Mars or 
Jupiter, as the case may be; but after he has vanished the 
mental detachment he has inspired in those about him may 
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usefully be applied to consider the situation. It is one at least 
possible ; and the question remains whether announcements such 
as England in Danger at Lord’s or the Oval have not their own 
real and very sombre significance. Cricket posters and placards 
such as these have appeared when great battles have been raging, 
even when England has been at war with another nation ; and 
the implication that the Englishman thinks more of play than of 
events which are of vital concern to his country is one which has 
been raised and must be met, with whatever consequences. For if 
it is not, the precedents of the Romans and their circus, or the 
Athenians desiring some new thing, show clearly enough the fate 
of a race which deliberately chooses to play the fool with its 
abilities and its inheritance. 

A preliminary objection may be taken that the poster of a 
halfpenny evening journal is no test of British character. But 
this must be overruled ; the proprietors of these newspapers 
know their business well enough, and their combined circulation 
is sufficiently eloquent. And by this criterion the Englishman’s 
mind is absorbed in things entirely transient and unimportant, 
for in the absence of a test-match the moralist may well place such 
familiar headlines as League Football, All the Winners, Divorce 
Court cross-examinations, and even the latest political personalities 
in such a category. And the afternoon when one or other of 
these things does not blaze in pink or blue along the crowded 
streets is exceptional. 

It may even be asked, is any defence of this state of things 
possible ? Nation is striving against nation for the world’s prizes, 
both by the crude bludgeon of warfare and by the subtler but (as 
some hold) no less deadly engine of commercial competition,— 
for the choicest territory, the richest markets, and, it may be, for 
the cheapest labour from inferior races ; and while nations on left 
and right collectively turn themselves into huge fighting-machines 
and individually keep their business paramount in their waking- 
hours, the Englishman finds it easier to look forward to his next 
game of golf, or to ruminate over the cricket-averages. 

Thus baldly put, the accusation is by no means a new one ; and 
the question which Britons sooner or later will be compelled to 
solve is, has that accusation substance? If the habit of mind of 
the ordinary Englishman is deteriorating him and paving the 
way for his racial downfall, no strictures can be too strong for 
those who see the facts clearly and love their country ; but if 
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such very light mental recreation does him no harm and prevents 
him from becoming a mere unintelligent fighting or business 
machine, perhaps time will show his way to be the best, and that 
his plodding rival has not, figuratively speaking, seen the wood 
for the trees. For in the world’s game of chess it may be that a 
versatile mind will be useless without some knowledge of the 
game and its openings ; but it is certain that without imagination 
and versatility no man could become a chess-champion, even if he 
knew by heart each opening with all the variations that had ever 
been invented. 

Moreover, the man who frankly takes his recreation need not 
fear any fair comparisons between himself and those whose lives 
have been too strenuous for pastime. As examples of the latter 
England herself brings those Lancashire cotton-manufacturers 
from whose mills were born the Factory Acts ; America furnishes 
the careers of the wrecker millionaires. English children are 
certainly better in cricket-fields than in cotton-mills ; and in the 
United States thousands of ruined men could testify more 
sincerely against those who compassed their downfall than any 
moralist could denounce a love of healthy and innocent amuse- 
ment. And, for value to the race, the qualities which bring to a 
man enormous success in business often make him, as Ruskin 
pointed out long ago, rather a menace than a blessing to his 
country ; the speculator who can make a successful corner in 
wheat or cotton is the obvious modern instance. If every 
Englishman who now buys a paper to read cricket or football 
news would devote his spare time instead to his business, it is 
possible that some foreign rivals might be ruined ; but, as it does 
not follow that demand for commodities or labour would be 
increased, it would only make competition more severe on the 
whole, and perhaps serve no other purpose. Similarly, recent 
events tend to show that a power regarding military prestige 
above everything else is not necessarily successful on that 
account, even on the battle-field ; for one nation at least has 
learnt the lesson that racial success is not commanded by mere 
militarism. 

To this extent the Englishman can justify himself when he 
resists conscription and prefers to watch football, or turns his 
mind outside office hours from business to pleasure. But this 
does not carry him all the way. He rules a great territory, and 
sooner or later he will inevitably be challenged to show his fitness 
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to do so. If a substantial portion of his time is admittedly con- 
cerned with affairs not directly leading to commercial profit and 
racial supremacy his use of it must at ieast befit him to keep his 
heritage, or it will be taken from him. If history proves any- 
thing, it proves this clearly. 

And to such a test must be submitted not only his physical 
but his mental recreations. The cricketer’s apology (should he 
think one necessary) is that indirectly his game trains him in 
those qualities which are necessary for supremacy ; and though 
he can no longer quote the Duke of Wellington uncontradicted, 
there is plenty of evidence to show that if he plays his game 
zealously and well it tends to physical fitness. But physical fit- 
ness without mental aptitude is useless in commerce, and not 
much better in warfare, as some British officers found to their 
cost in the early stages of the Transvaal war ; and intelligence, 
like muscular skill, becomes dull and atrophied without use. 
The Englishman’s hostile critics aver that he does not devote so 
much of it to his business, or to the business of his employer, 
that his mind requires perfect vacancy after hours; and it may 
be conceded even by the most friendly that reasonable mental 
exercise in his spare time would improve his position as an 
owner of empire, without threatening him with much danger of 
brain-fever. 

As it is thus of importance to know how he does employ his 
mind when he can do so as he pleases, let the most successful 
newspapers, cheap magazines, and books be taken as a not unfair 
standard of his reading ; for what occupies his mind when not 
reading let his conversation in the street, train, or restaurant 
show. 

It must be admitted that, except on the Derby Day and on 
one or two other occasions, racing fills a much larger space on the 
afternoon posters than in conversation ; probably the percentage 
of “sportsmen” who buy evening papers for racing results 
is much larger than that of the public in general. In an 
ordinary suburban train, for example, it is rare to hear betting- 
talk, even in athird-class smoking-carriage. Perhaps a lingering 
Puritanism still remains, and the betting-man, without exactly 
being ashamed of himself, does not parade his tastes in mixed 
company. But an interest in cricket is deemed healthy, and the 
investigator will be indeed singular if he walks half a mile 
through a main London thoroughfare on the day of a test-match 
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or cup-tie without hearing some reference to the game in 
progress. If he listens “ae he will soon be rewarded with 
interminable discussions on averages, form, and so forth, in 
every direction ; and if also he buys a newspaper the game 
will monopolise the two leading columns, and a good slice of the 
stop-press news, in addition to a disquisition on it from a leading 
cricketer or football-player. 

Perhaps conversation in public must necessarily be trivial ; 
but the indictment made is that, like the young man’s game of 
billiards with the irritable professor, it gives evidence that 
triviality has become a habit of mind, not merely an occasional 
incident. The enthusiast who knows the leading averages 
by heart, and also the current scores, must have given them 
more time than their importance warrants ; and his class is very 
numerous. 

Due allowance must be made for reaction from the moralist of 
the Self-Help school, insisting, as he does, that a young man 
should be improving himself every moment of his entirely self- 
centred existence ; but it is submitted that the reaction has gone 
too far, and that the man who talks of cricket or football by the 
hour on end simply lulls his faculties to sleep during the greater 
part of his leisure. Even a casual walk through the poorer parts 
of any town should teach anyone of intelligence that larger 
problems than selections for test-matches demand his own 
personal attention ; but the average Englishman does not study 
national problems outside party politics, and, it seems increasingly , 
evident, does not want to understand them. He fills his mind 
with a lumber of cricket averages and personalities, and football | 








results and personalities, with, it may be, a spice of results 
and personalities from racing or any other chosen recreation ; and 
by the time he has found what his favourite athlete eats, drinks, 
wears, and is nick-named, any greater effort of mind has become 
distasteful to him. 

Perhaps the cheaper and more widely circulated magazines 
bear evidence of a mental bias in their readers even more deplor- 
able. The buyer of a halfpenny morning paper can at least put 
himself abreast of current events if he chooses to do so; the 
previous day’s record lies before him, distorted and over-seasoned 
perhaps, but comprehensive enough. Even the afternoon papers 
have a few paragraphs on news other than racing and cricket. 
But the typical cheap magazine of the type considered combines 
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articles such as the athlete’s description of himself and his per- 
formances, or, it may be, an interview with an actress (garnished 
with a pictorial catalogue of her furniture) with illustrated fiction 
which for sheer bathos and ineptitude leaves the athlete’s and 
actress’s modest accounts of themselves and their tastes in food, 
motor-cars, dogs, and tobacco very far in the background. The 
inevitable theme is the hero, the heroine, and the proposal ; and 
the inevitable treatment is the romantic, in which the hero takes 
risks for which he never has to pay the penalty. 

Now, to put the matter clearly by an illustration, it has long 
been recognised that children must have a certain amount of 
sugar in their food, and that the stern Puritanism which dis- 
couraged sweets and required the mutton-fat to be finished to 
the end was both cruel and harmful. It is also certain that 
some sugar is good for adults. But the man who would feed 
himself on nothing but sweets and slops would soon find out his 
mistake if he had to undergo any conceivable test of strength 
and endurance ; he would have no stamina at all. 

And so it surely must be that with a mental pabulum so 
cloying and unsubstantial as that indicated, the real qualities of a 
man’s mind and character have no chance of development, and 
that a nation whose manhood is thus nourished stands a poor 
chance against a race knowing the value of quality and solidity. 
If no such race existed, the least flaccid of the rest might be 
dominant ; but there is plenty of evidence that others have 
learnt the value of mental development and training, and are 
prepared to use the qualities they acquire to their own 
advancement in the competition, and to the detriment of the 
idlers. 

In defence of the Englishman’s tastes in his newspapers and 
other periodicals, it might be argued that at least they are clean, 
which is more than can be said for the literature of some of his 
neighbours who are not interested in cricket and football. This 
is probably true in the main, notwithstanding the divorce-court 
reports and certain rather highly-coloured weekly journals ; but 
the Englishman’s complacency at his superior virtue is only likely 
to make his real peril more imminent. It is easy to point out to 
a drunkard the error of his ways, for he knows his mistake well 
enough, although his will-power may be too weak for him to correct 
it. But the man who overfeeds himself on sapid messes has to 
wait longer before his foolishness is brought home to him, and is 
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apt to believe that because he is not given to tippling he must be 
strong and healthy. 

Report says, and statistics seem to confirm it, that the people 
of England are less addicted to the grosser vices than formerly : 
it is less common to find men and women tipsy in the streets ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announces (it must not be said, 
complains) that he cannot get so much revenue from excise as 
hitherto, and in another frailty of human nature the foreign, and 
not the English, element is more and more predominant. All 
these facts tend to show that there is less wilful physical deteriora- 
tion than formerly. But the generation which fifty years ago 
read Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and Ruskin might have been 
trusted to face the problems of life with some conception of their 
meaning ; the devotee of cricket-averages, tawdry romance, 
fatuous personalities, and banalities with a garnish of misleading 
popular science, is likely to learn only one lesson unmistakably,— 
that in the long run dominion and power cannot remain in the 
hands of the incompetent. 

ALFRED FELLows 
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PARLIAMENTARY PIT-FALLS 


Tue pit-falls of Parliamentary life are many, so many indeed 
that a new Member of the House, desirous of obeying its rules 
to the letter, on asking the late Mr. Parnell how he could 
familiarise himself with them, received the laconic reply, “ By 
breaking them.” Prepared as it is to call unfortunate members 
to order on almost countless minutiz, it is somewha: extra- 
ordinary that the House itself has occasionally been caught 
napping in respect of the simplest matters. 

In 1898, for example, the Commons blithely passed an Act in 
which it was provided that “the first election of alderman and 
councillors of any county borough or any urban district, and of 
town commissioners, “should be fixed for the fifteenth of the 
January following, the fact having been overlooked that the date 
in question fell on the Sabbath ; while on another occasion, but 
many years ago, a statute was passed which, having fixed the 
punishment for a certain offence at fourteen years’ transportation, 
went on to ordain “that upon conviction one-half thereof should 
go to the King and one-half to the informer.” It is perhaps 
unnecessary to explain that the loyal Commons had really no 
intention of deporting their Sovereign for seven long years, the 
mistake having arisen through a fine having been imposed in the 
original draft, which had not been subjected to very careful 
scrutiny when transportation was substituted for the original 
penalty. 

To go back no further than the year 1902, the House was 
within an ace of committing an offence that might have resulted 
in the entire six hundred and seventy members having to sling 
their hammocks in the Clock Tower, and there remain as 
prisoners of State until his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
pardon them. The incident arose on February 14th, through 
the desire of the House to appoint a Deputy-Assistant-Speaker 
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who, in the event of the real Simon Pure and his Deputy being 
indisposed at the same time, could fulfil their duties and, if 
necessary, enforce the closure, a power withheld from those 
ordinary chairmen whose assistance might have been enlisted. 
The House, willing to oblige the new Premier in little matters 
of this nature, was cheerfully proceeding to make the appoint- 
ment, when an affrighted individual sprang upon the Members 
assembled the information that even to discuss such an appoint- 
ment in a friendly way, without having gained the consent of 
the King first, was leze-majesty in a most aggravated form. 
What was to be done? Obviously the first thing was to drop 
the subject until it could be constitutionally taken in hand, and 
the second to communicate with the King with the utmost 
despatch. One of the junior Whips was accordingly despatched 
in a cab to Marlborough House, where he was fortunate enough 
to find the Sovereign, who readily gave his consent to his faithful 
Commons talking the matter over to their hearts’ content. It 
was, however, a very narrow escape from perhaps “ something 
lingering, with boiling oil about it,” from which the House was 
saved by the presence of mind of one of its members on this 
occasion. 

A couple of years after his appointment, the late Assistant- 
Deputy-Speaker was, by the way, placed in a somewhat awkward 
predicament through the momentary mentalaberration of an official 
of the House. Seeing the Speaker leave the Chair, the Deputy 
Serjeant-at-Arms in his turn left his seat at the bar of the House, 
and hastened off to his dinner all unconscious of the fact that, 
there in full view of the assembled Commons, the gold mace 
lying on the table proclaimed that constitutionally the House was 
still in session. When Mr. Jeffreys, therefore, came to take his 
seat, the direful state of affairs indicated by the position of the 
mace naturally froze the blood in his veins. On the one side 
the United Kingdom, as represented by the Commons assembled, 
awaited his occupancy of the Chair to proceed with its business, 
on the other hand that golden bauble, the mace, blinked a 
basilisk eye at the member for North Hampshire, daring him the 
while to be seated at his peril. The obvious course to pursue, 
it might be imagined by the uninitiated in Parliamentary 
procedure, would have been for someone possessing the necessary 
strength to have removed the mace, kindly but firmly ; but in 
view of the fact that for anyone but a Serjeant-at-Arms to lay 
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hands on the mace, even in the way of kindness, would probably 
bring about a cataclysm, no one was found ready to perform the 
feat. A messenger luckily soon found the forgetful officer who, 
hastily buckling on his sword, made the best of his way back to the 
House, gently lifted the unresisting mace from the table, laid it 
on thejrests below, and, bowing to the Chair, presumably to 
placate its outraged dignity, retired, leaving the Deputy-Chair- 
man to seat himself at his leisure, and in the happy knowledge 
that he could do so without risk of the heavens falling. 

About three years ago it was the absence of that sered speci- 
men of the goldsmith’s art which, in all probability, prevented a 
debate that might have been somewhat acrimonious. At the 
prorogation of the House it is customary for a copy of the 
King’s Speech to be given to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who reads it in due course in the Lower Chamber. 
On his return to the Other Place in the August of 1903 the 
Speaker, sitting on the chief clerk’s chair and putting his hat on 
the table, said that he should be unable to conform to the ancient 
usage owing to the fact that by some oversight he had not been 
furnished with a copy, and he hoped it would be taken as read. 
What the faithful Commons would have liked to have said 
about the minister responsible for this forgetfulness is not 
known, for Parliament was already prorogued, the gold mace 
had disappeared, and the two score members, whatever they 
thought, were powerless to protest against the indignity. 

In the summer of 1900 when, Government business being 
ended, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman rose to ask the Under- 
Secretary for War whether there was any news from China, at 
that time the cause of much anxiety, the Speaker having left the 
Chair without the usual question being put, the House was 
nearly rent in twain by the heartrending dilemma in which it 
found itself. A merely ordinary man would have asked the 
question, would in due course have received an answer of some 
sort, and all would have been well, but Parliamentary procedure 
scorns such simple methods as too direct for usage in its High 
Courts. To be in order the Speaker should have been present 
and the mace on the table, but as it was, neither the mace nor 
its master were occupying their proper positions. It was a 
terrible situation for a minister to be placed in, but Mr. Brodrick 
rose to the occasion ; pretending for the nonce that he had no 
official interest in the matter, he left the ministerial bench and, 
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standing in the middle of the floor, read alond to the up-standing 
Members a telegram he had received giving the information 
desired. 

What the House would have done early in March, 1go1, 
in not altogether dissimilar circumstances, had not the Speaker 
speedily rectified a trifling mistake he had made, passeth the 
knowledge of man; perhaps as it takes itself so seriously it 
would have committed a species of political hara-kiri and 
dissolved,—into tears at least. 

It was comparatively early in a sitting devoted to a debate on 
the subject of General Colville, that the Speaker, having named 
Mr. Lawson Walton to follow Colonel Blundell, called “ Order, 
order,” and stepping from the Chair passed behind it towards 
the door leading to his private apartments. The House, in an 
apparently semi-paralysed condition, mutely awaited an explana- 
tion, momentarily expecting, doubtless, the ceiling to fall or the 
floor to open. Fortunately the Speaker returned in time to 
prevent anything extraordinarily direful happening and, with an 
apologetic smile, remarked as he resumed his seat, “I had mis- 
taken the hour,” the same being a quarter past seven instead of 
a quarter past eight, the usual hour for adjourning for dinner. 
Seemingly the time, so far as the Speaker was concerned, had 
not exactly flown during the early portion of the debate. 

That Mr. Lowther, the present Speaker, is unlikely ever to 
be at a loss while in the Chair, was illustrated a few years ago, 
when as Chairman of Committees he took upon himself the 
onus of an innovation at the very thought of which old-estab- 
lished Members grew pale. The incident occurred through the 
contumacy of the clerks’ sand-glass that had been turned to 
count the two minutes allowed for Members to assemble, but 
refused to work as industriously as it should have done, only 
indicating, 1 in fact, the passage of one minute, when every “clock 
in the vicinity, from Big Ben to the humblest ‘of American time- 
keepers, had proved three minutes to have really passed. What 
would happen if the mace developed any painful eccentricity of 
the character indicated by the sand-glass that wouldn’t, it is 
difficult to say, but in all probability the House would adjourn 
until the Serjeant-at-Arms had coaxed it into a better frame of 
mind. Luckily the sand-glass is something less than a bauble 
compared to the mace, and accordingly no protests were levelled 
at the clerk who shook the glass and slapped it, or at Lord 
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Stanley, who administered chastisement upon it with his fists ; 
but when Mr. Lowther actually had the temerity to ignore the 
sand and put the question after a consultation with the clock, it 
is to be feared that some of the older generation of Members 
regarded the innovation as a sign of the times even more to be 
deplored than the laxity of the sand-glass in performing its 
Parliamentary duties. 

As Mr. Alfred Davies, who supported the Ministerialists’ 
Budget Bill in 1902, could testify, it is an easy feat for a 
Member to vote entirely against his convictions by proceeding 
to the wrong lobby, but it is difficult to conceive of the entire 
House achieving a blunder of this character. Everything is 
possible to the House of Commons, however, and by strict 
attention to its duties it may perhaps before long succeed in 
placing itself in a very pretty dilemma. The nearest approach 
to this condition yet reached took place at the close of 1902, 
when it was discovered, after nearly the whole of the Members 
had voted in a certain division, that the Ayes and the Noes 
were in the wrong lobbies. By great good fortune the mistake 
was discovered in time for it to be rectified without much diffi- 
culty ; but in a few more minutes a situation absolutely without 
precedent would have arisen, and as without a precedent to guide 
it the House is hopelessly lost, it would probably have occupied 
the remaining years of its existence in endeavouring to remedy 
a mishap that would undoubtedly have proved more serious 
than one befalling a motion introduced on the second reading 
of the Shipowners’ Negligence Bill. It was Mr. Austin Taylor, 
anxious to secure a division in an amendment moved by him, 
who shouted No in reply to the Speaker’s usual question, and 
as no other Member had the kindness to utter a challenging 
Aye, the Speaker had no alternative but to declare that the 
Noes have it, which in this instance indicated that the Member 
for Liverpool had, unaided, succeeded in defeating his own 
motion. 

Some six years ago when the late Lord Ritchie, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, entered the sacred domain of the 
Peers and nonchalantly seating himself on the woolsack pro- 
ceeded to enlighten the Lord Chancellor in respect to the 
Companies Bill then being read for the second time, the Lords’ 
dove-cotes were fluttered nota little. The member for East 
Croydon, all unconscious of the sensation he was causing, 
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continued, however, to pour forth enlightenment while the Lord 
Chancellor grew more and more fidgety as the horns of the dilemma 
became more and more acute ; until at last, lest worst should follow, 
he himself indulged in a little effort in the way of enlightenment, 
with the immediate result that the head of the Board of Trade 
rapidly withdrew to a position wool-less but at the same time 
free from any unpleasant memories of the sack. 

Although the House of Lords is extremely jealous of its 
rights and privileges, it can at all events accept with equanimity 
a situation that would upset the more excitable Commons for 
weeks. What would happen, for instance, if the House of Com- 
mons was adjourned in a moment of forgetfulness before it had 
transacted or attempted to transact any public business? One 
dares not dwell upon such an untoward event, but when a 
similar occurrence happened in the Upper House early in 1900 
the heavens remained in more or less proximity to their cus- 
tomary situation, and the world still performed its accustomed 
gyrations. 

It was pure forgetfulness that was accountable for this extra- 
ordinary incident in the Upper House, unless a lack of private 
business is to be held blamable, inasmuch as it allowed an interval 
to exist between the time private affairs were disposed of and 
that at which public business was fixed to begin. This interval 
the late Lord Salisbury, then Premier, filled by seating himself 
on the woolsack and engaging the Lord Chancellor in converse 
so sweet that, when he returned to his seat, instead of permitting 
his fellow Peers to wrestle with the Army Annual Bill and the 
Public Libraries Bill, according to the day’s programme, he com- 
pletely forgot about their existence and moved the adjournment of 
the House, a proposition that the equally forgetful Lord Chancellor 
figuratively speaking received with open arms. When the 
House had been duly adjourned some aggrieved Peer explained 
the situation to the Lord Chancellor, but as nothing could seem- 
ingly be done, the noble legislators quietly descended from their 
elevated seat on the horns of the dilemma upon which they had 
placed themselves, and dispersed unobtrusively. 


























THE BURLESQUE IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


Tere have always been writers in France who, to provoke 
the laughter of the crowd, have used unsparingly the broadest 
farce and jests of the coarsest order. But for the most part they 
have addressed themselves to a comparatively small circle, to 
which they themselves belonged, and by which alone they were 
read ; their productions have hardly mingled with the great 
current of the national literature. It is only at the epoch of the 
Fronde that we see the singular spectacle of nearly a whole 
nation delighting in the most outrageous pleasantries, the most 
grotesque ideas and modes of expression. To please it, a writer 
had to clothe his thought, as it were, in a carnival garb, and set 
himself to debase and render trivial all that was by nature noble 
or exalted. The demand was met by a body of men whose 
names are now almost forgotten, with the exception of that of 
Scarron, who owes the survival of his reputation in part no 
doubt to extraneous causes. His bizarre personality played a 
conspicuous part in the life of his time, and he ridiculed Mazarin 
with a success which the great minister never forgave. His 
widow became the famous Madame de Maintenon ; and Moliére 
did him the honour to borrow a few of his ideas. But his 
escape from oblivion is chiefly due to his being the best repre- 
sentative of that school which is known in the literary history of 
France as the “burlesque.” It is singular, that of the many 
writers who have written on the subject none has attempted to 
lay down a theory of the burlesque. M. Brunetiére has lately 
undertaken this task, and we shall here endeavour, after some 
preliminary observations, to give an outline of the brilliant 
critic’s views.! 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century French literature 
was powerfully affected by two foreign influences, Spanish and 
1 «La Maladie du Burlesque ; ”’ Revue pes peux monpes, August, 1906. 
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Italian. By contact with the Spaniards, who had taken part in 
the religious wars, the French were seized with a mania for 
imitating everything Spanish,—dress, manners, language, and 
ideas. Even the victor of Ivry had to bow to the prevailing 
fashion, and not only donned the black garb of his enemy, but 
also applied himself, in his declining years, to the study of the 
Spanish tongue. His tutor, Antonio Perez, once Philip’s 
minister and confidant, and later the object of his relentless 
persecution, had sought refuge at Henry’s Court, bringing with 
him the very cream of the “cultorism” then fashionable in 
Spain. This pompous, inflated, and pedantic mode of writing, 
introduced by the poet Gongora, was akin to the euphuism of 
John Lyly, which Perez, when he visited England, found 
flourishing at Elizabeth’s Court, and from which he culled some 
additional flowers of speech. The letters of Perez enjoyed a 
great celebrity, and were eagerly imitated by the précieux 
writers who frequented the Hotel de Rambouillet, the literary 
centre of Paris. The famous Arthenice, Marquise de 
Rambouillet, was a Tuscan ; but the imitation of Italian models 
received its chief impulse when Marie de’ Medici, on assuming 
the Regency, invited to her Court the Cavalier Marini, Italy’s 
most popular living poet, whose pieces rivalled the productions 
of Gongora in the extravagance of their language and imagery. 
As the précieux drew their inspiration from Marini and 
Gongora, so the sources of the French burlesque are to be found 
in the bernesque satire on the Italian side and the picaresque 
tale on the Spanish. Berni, who gave his name to the former, 
flourished in the early part of the sixteenth century, and was 
followed by a host of imitators. The essential characteristic of 
the bernesque satire is an egotism that revels in its own 
vulgarity, that anticipates the jests of others at its expense, and 
that jocosely parades its faults and vices as things to be proud 
of,—glorying, for instance, in gluttony or cowardice, or making 
sport of its bodily defects. This we find also in burlesque. It 
is a compound of sensuality, cynicism, and mockery, realistic 
only in the sense that it describes with exactitude things which 
in ordinary life we prefer to keep out of sight as objects of 
horror and disgust. The same spirit informs the picaresque 
novel. Here the point of honour is to be a perfect picaro or 
rascal; infamous deeds are boasted of in correspondingly 
offensive language. The bernesque writings contained more 
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obscenities, the picaresque more coarseness and ferocity; but 
in essence they were the same ; each offered the same perverse 
attractions to the imagination, the same elements for imitation. 
It is not difficult to understand how great a stimulus to such 
imitation was afforded by the disorders of the Fronde, in which 
a spirit of mockery and licence seemed to dominate all minds. 

But another reason has been almost universally assigned for 
the extraordinary outburst of burlesque literature at this epoch, 
namely, that it was a naturalistic or realistic reaction against the 
préciosi#é then in vogue. The foreign influences of which we 
have spoken were centred on one spot, the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
The principal aim of this college of wits and fine ladies was to 
devulgarise the language; but, though it undoubtedly did 
much for the encouragement of literary effort, it did not escape 
the danger, common to all exclusive coteries, of being governed 
by fashion rather than by common-sense. The result was a 
preposterous mode of talking and writing which received the 
name of préciosit#é, and which became more extravagant still in 
the smaller cliques which were formed in imitation of the Hétel 
de Rambouillet. ‘They had come to the point,” says Théophile 
Gautier, “of writing with a vocabulary of only five or six 
hundred words, and the literary language was, in the midst of 
the general idiom, a sort of dialect set apart for the use of the 
learned.” Now, according to the generally received opinion, 
Scarron and his confréres are, in contrast with this préciosi#, the 
representatives of freedom in writing and, to some extent, even 
in thinking. Under the triple influence of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, the newly-formed French Academy, and the Court, an 
aristocratic literature was growing up, stilted and fastidious, 
exemplified in the heroic and romantic novels of La Caiprenéde 
and Mademoiselle de Scudéri, the letters and verses of Balzac 
and Voiture, the dramas of Tristan, Rotrou, and even Corneille, 
and the discourses of the fashionable preachers. Against this 
spurious ideal of elegance and this declamatory heroism, the 
burlesque writers, we are told, vindicated the rights of nature 
and truth, brought art back to the observation of life, and so 
prepared the way for the satire of Boileau, the fable of La 
Fontaine, and the comedy of Moliere. 

So far, in M. Brunetiére’s opinion, is this view from being 
supported by facts, that, instead of the burlesque being opposed 
to préciosi#é, we ought rather to regard the two as “ reciprocal 
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and inverse phases of one and the same malady, affecting 
a -e language, and art.” 

hen Moliére in 1659 produced his Précizuses Ripicutes, 
and again in 1662 his Ecore pes Femmgs, the disciples of préciosité 
were not slow to make him feel their resentment ; while, later, 
Boileau roused them to positive fury. If, then, they had felt 
themselves attacked or even glanced at by the burlesques, why 
were they the first to applaud these writers? It is well known 
that Scarron himself was petted and made much of by all the 
great literary ladies, who seemed in no way shocked by his 
scurrilous MazarinaDe or the obscenities of his VirciLe 
Travesti. His gaiety, sportiveness, and wit were universally 
admired ; the great Balzac praised him in a famous letter ; and 
Mademoiselle de Scudéri, in her Crf.iz, placed him, under the 
name of Scaurus, among the first poets of his time. If these 
were the people Scarron meant to ridicule, they certainly do not 
appear to have perceived it. In fact he had no thought of 
ridiculing them or of revolting against a literary ideal of which 
his burlesque was merely a form or variety. The burlesque note 
is, indeed, plainly recognisable in some of Voiture’s letters and 
verses. Foreign as might be the origin of burlesque, it was 
through the Hotel de Rambouillet that it became, simultaneously 
with préciosité, acclimatised in France. 

The soul of burlesque is travesty, that is, the alteration of 
nature. This brings us to the kernel of the matter. We of 
to-day commonly believe that at all times art in general and 
poetry in particular have had for their object the imitation of 
nature. Nothing could accord less with the teaching of history. 
Confining ourselves to French literature, it is certain that 
neither Ronsard and his school, nor Malherbe, nor, above all, our 
précieux, proposed to themselves to imitate nature. On the con- 
trary, they strove to adorn, embellish, or, as did Balzac and 
Corneille, to herdize nature. For, whatever may be said of him, 
Corneille is undoubtedly a précieux—the first, indeed, the 
greatest, the most illustrious—but still a précieux ; and neither 
Moliére, nor Racine, nor Boileau, excepted him from the 
criticisms which they levelled at the Hotel de Rambouillet. He 
had this in common with the wearisome and absurd Mademoiselle 
de Scudéri, that he followed nature only with a view to improve 
upon her. We have here, then, the family link between 
préciosit#é and burlesque. The essence of each is travesty; one 
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travesties with the object of beautifying, the other, of deforming 
nature. Accordingly, it becomes difficult at times to distinguish 
between them. Thus, when Catos says to her little lacquey, 
“ Voiturez-nous ici les commodités de la conversation” for “ Bring 
chairs,” it is only from Moliére that we know whether her 
language is précieux or burlesque ; but what is perfectly clear is, 
that she thinks she is giving her talk subtlety and distinction by 
disguising her meaning. If we analyse one by one the artifices 
of the précieux style,—periphrase, pun, metaphor, presentation of 
the object in its least expected aspect—we find in them all the 
same principle, transposition or travesty. Here, as in burlesque, 
the idea is,—not to call things by their names. What the 
burlesques deform to make us laugh, the précieux bedeck to excite 
our admiration. The greatest artist is he who distorts nature 
most, individuality being shown in the kind of distortion. With 
Corneille it is exaggeration of the heroic; with Mademoiselle 
de Scudéri, high-flown sentimentality ; with Scarron, extravagant 
caricature; with Balzac, bombastic imitation of the ancient 
Romans. The two styles further resemble one another in 
having no object beyond the immediate one of exciting laughter, 
on the one hand, or admiration on the other, and each endeavours 
to reach its aim by the same means,—the surprise or astonishment 
of the reader. 

It is not difficult to account for the opinion that burlesque 
was a reaction against préciosit#. It may be traced to the 
tendency there has been and still is, in some measure, to con- 
found the imitation of nature with vulgarity. Unwitting or 
intentional coarseness of expression, real or affected meanness 
and triviality of sentiment, are constituent elements of burlesque, 
which has accordingly been regarded as naturalism. But why 
do Moliére and Racine, La Fontaine and Boileau, attack these, 
their literary precursors, as they are commonly called, as sharply 
as they do the précieux themselves? M. Brunetiere gives the 
following reason : 

These great and good and true “naturalists” cannot admit that their 
art may make a principle or even a means of the alteration or distortion of 
nature. I do not say that they aim at nothing beyond the imitation of 
nature ; on the contrary, I believe that this imitation is with them sub- 
ordinate to some end, polemic or satirical, didactic or moral, which they 
regard as higher still. If they do not pose as “ reformers,” they deliberately 
constitute themselves critics of the manners of their time. To the word 
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“ nature,” of which, even in our day,so many different uses are made, they 
may not all give the full meaning that a Honoré de Balzac gives in his 
“ Comédie” ; they are younger by two centuries! And I will add, if you 
will, that Moliére, the theatre-manager, with an eye, of necessity, always 
on the till, more than once locks away his own rules of art to write 
“ M. de Pourceaugnac ” or “Les Fourberies de Scapin.” But their starting 
point is always the imitation of nature; and just because that is so, they 
assail without distinction burlesque and précieux. 


For a time the illustrious quartet triumphed ; but with the 
cessation of Boileau’s literary activity, préciosi#é again reared 
its head, and it was not until the middle of the eighteenth 
century that full justice was done them. The burlesque vein 
can be traced through Marivaux, Crébillon, Lesage, even 
Montesquieu, and we find it, linked with préciosité, in the 
romanticism of the following century. In fact, these two 
forms of morbid art are not to be looked upon as confined 
to one age or country. They have visited all modern litera- 
tures as epidemics, and tend to recur sporadically under 
favourable conditions, 
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Tue romance of Canada, how great and various itis! What 
memories of chivalrous daring, of byegone feuds, of fierce and 
glorious encounter, are linked with the names of Quebec and 
Montreal, and of a conflict with the forces of nature, equally 
heroic though of a different kind, with those of Winnipeg and 
Vancouver! Nor is this romance altogether of the past. 
Wherever the settler, with ceaseless struggle, is pushing his way 
into regions hitherto unknown, in the trackless wilds of the 
untrodden Labrador, and in the still vaster recesses of the moun- 
tain ranges of the great North-West that stretch back into 
the frozen and uninhabitable North, the same lives are still being 
lived of the iron resolution, the staunch, unyielding courage, 
which have made Canada what she is. 

And when we ponder over her history, what is it that for us, 
in Great Britain, at the present time, may constitute perhaps 
Canada’s greatest value? If we consider the forces that go to 
the building up of nations may it not be thought to lie, not so 
much in the extent of her territories, in their boundless 
resources, in the indomitable energy of her people, as in their 
instinctive love of freedom, and in the spirit of justice and fair 
dealing by which they have always been animated? For that 
is the key-note of it all,—of the Imperial lesson that Canada is 
enforcing. 

It is a legacy from the earliest days of Canadian colonisation. 
“Spaniards led to the New World by the lust of gold,” wrote 
Warburton in an eloquent passage which we would do well to 
bear in mind lest the fate of Spain overtake us also, for we have 
been treading lately in a perilously similar path, “ soon sacrificed 
their America to slavery : Englishmen, led thither by the love of 
liberty, consecrated their new soil to freedom. Europe rushed 
forth to colonise, each nation according to its character, leaving 
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for ever the stamp of that character impressed upon its colonies.” 
If we examine, we shall find that in every aspect of Canadian 
policy, in the relations established from the first between the 
British and the French, in the gradual and unforced extension 
of self-governing rights to the different provinces of which 
Canada is composed, but most of all in the treatment of the 
aboriginal inhabitants this original impress is apparent. 

And in these days, when Great Britain is acquiring immense 
territories all over Africa, and with their acquisition is assuming 
a great and onerous responsibility to the natives who inhabit 
them, a study of the Canadian treatment of the Indian tribes is 
of Imperial concern. All over the Dominion they are prosperous 
and content ; nomads as they are, bred up wholly to war and the 
chase, they have nevertheless acquiesced peacefully in the new 
conditions of life which the onward march of the white man has 
imposed upon them, because they have been treated with justice, 
and with what is even more to the purpose, with a sympathetic 
tact. 

This has been due in great measure to the fortunate circumstance 
that until quite recently Canada was not a gold-producing land ; 
nor was it ever enervated like Africa, and like the Southern States 
of America, with the curse of servile labour. The Indians had no 
disposition to work and were too powerful to be compelled to do 
so, and the settlers were obliged therefore to depend entirely 
upon their own exertions. Their character was, as a result, in 
marked contrast to that of the settlers further south, “ most of 
whom ”’ pathetically wrote Captain Smith, “ were come to do 
nothing else but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, and load gold. 
I entreat you,” he added, “rather send me but thirty carpenters, 
husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, and 
diggers up of tree-roots than a thousand such as we have.” 
Their treatment of the Indians was not good, and before many 
years like the mine-owners of Johannesburg to-day, they had 
recourse to imported labour, and brought in the negro slaves 
from Africa who are so increasing a perplexity to America 
now. 


The New England States, from which the Canadian Loyalists 
were mostly drawn, became on the contrary the abiding place of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, among whom a very different spirit prevailed. 
Roger Williams bluntly told the Massachusetts people that the 
charter of Charles the First was worthless because the King of 
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Engiand had no right to cede to them the possessions of the 
Indians ; and Robert Cushman made complaints of certain of 
those who had been sent out to him in the Cuariry, that “ they 
are no fit men for us, and I fear will hardly deal as well with the 
Indians as they should.”” And he goes on to say, “ that warring 
with them after another manner than their wont, by friendly 
usage, love, peace, honest and just carriage and good treatment, 
we and they, may not only live in peace in that land, and they 
yield subjection to an earthly prince, but that they may be 
persuaded at length to embrace the Prince of Peace, Jesus 
Christ.” Nowadays it seems a mockery to quote such words, 
but at the time they were written they were not in the least 
hypocritical. Men then not only wrote and spoke like that, 
but they tried honestly to live up to their speech. 

Robert Winslow wrote to a friend in England : 


We have found the Indians very faithful in their covenant of peace 
with us ; very loving and ready to pleasure us ; we often go to them, and 
they come to us. Some of us have been fifty miles by lanc in the country 
with them. We entertain them familiarly in our houses, they as friendly 
bestowing their venison upon us, They are a people without any religion, 
yet very trusty, quick of apprehension, ripe witted, just. 


And a like spirit happily actuated the British government. 
The proclamation of George the Third of October 7th, 1763, is 
a notable document. It recites first that certain specified 
territories should be reserved exclusively for the several Indian 
nations or tribes then living upon them, and it goes on to enact 
that all persons who had settled there should remove therefrom, 
and that no purchase of land therein should be made by any 
private person, and that any purchase by the Government should 
be made only in the name of the Government, and formally 
ratified at a public assembly of the Indians. The terms of this 
proclamation were strictly enforced; the result being that in 
Canada there have been few of the native risings which have 
been so frequent in the States and elsewhere. These risings are 
largely due to encroachments, both by the State and by private 
individuals, upon the native reserves ; encroachments to which, 
in spite of formal treaties with the aborigines, judicial sanction 
has been given. 

Obedience to law has always been, however, a strikingly 
Canadian characteristic, and it is so still. In 1898, in the city of 
Quebec, with a population of over seventy-five thousand people, 
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there were only four hundred and twenty-five convictions for 
crime, some of which were convictions several times over of the 
same persons ; and at the time the writer visited it there were 
only three hundred and fifty prisoners in the gaol, thirty-six of 
whom were women. It should be mentioned in passing, that the 
Canadian criminal law is the most humane, as well as probably 
the best in the world, and the administration of justice is 
inflexible without being oppressive. 

Quebec is a long settled district, and its immunity from crime 
is not nearly so remarkable as is that of the recently absorbed 
North-West territories. These immense regions comprise three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand square miles, an area almost 
equal to that of Germany and France combined, and nearly twice 
that of Spain and Portugal. When they were taken over they 
were inhabited by a considerable number of warlike tribes, 
numbering, it is computed, not less than twenty-seven thousand 
fighting men ; and it has only been by the exercise of the most 
patient forbearance that serious rebellions have been averted. 

A principal agent in the work of administration has been the 
North-West mounted police, whose record has seldom been 
equalled, and has certainly never been surpassed ; though like 
all quietly successful performances it has attracted comparatively 
little attention. 

It was called into existence when the great wave of westward 
emigration began, it being found absolutely necessary to have 
an armed force, not only to keep the Indians in check, but to 
maintain order among the settlers, many of whom were not of 
the most law-abiding character, and above all to suppress ab- 
solutely and at once the traffic in drink which was playing such 
havoc among the tribes. 

Some years ago, when on a visit to Canada, the writer was 
enabled to obtain the annual reports of the force from the year 
of its formation up to 1899. They constitute an invaluable 
record of the growth of the territories, and furnish a vivid 
picture of the conditions under which the early settlers lived, 
and the difficulties and dangers they had to surmount. 

It originated in a small body of three hundred men raised 
in the spring of 1874 by Lieutenant-Colonel French. The task 
before them was no easy one, and Colonel French told the men 
plainly on parade what lay before them,—that they might have 
to lie in wet clothes night after night, that they might often 
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be without water and sometimes without food—and he called 
upon any who were not prepared to take their chances of these 
privations to fall out, and they could have their discharge. A 
few did so, Colonel French’s laconic comment being, “ One feels 
they acted properly in the matter.” 

The men knew perfectly the work they were undertaking, and 
none have ever better acted up to what they undertook. The 
first duty they were called upon to perform was to put down the 
traffic in drink, which had attained dangerous proportions and 
required immediate handling. For four months, from July 
to November, they were kept unrelaxingly at work in the most 
trying variations of climate,—the temperature when they started 
from Dufferin being 95° to 100° in the shade, and when they 
returned between 20° and 30° below zero. In that short time 
they marched over nineteen hundred miles, and on December 
4th Mr. Macleod, the Assistant Commissioner, had the satisfac- 
tion of being able to report the complete stoppage of the drink 
traffic throughout the whole of that immense section of country. 
It was the salvation of the Indians, who were being ruined 
irretrievably in mind and body by the whisky-dealers. Their 
chiefs expressed the keenest delight at the arrival of the force : 
drunken riots, they said, were frequent among their young men, 
many of whom were shot in them; all this was peremptorily 
stopped, and one old chief gave vent to this graphic expression 
of gratitude: ‘‘ Before you came the Indian crept along ; now 
he is not afraid to walk erect.” 

Six years later the force was increased to five hundred men in 
accordance with a recommendation by the commandant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Irvine, who did not consider the existing 
force of three hundred strong enough to cope with the 
requirements of the country. His report is interesting : 


The Blackfeet nation [he writes] is composed of the Blackfeet, 
Bloods, and Piegans, notably wild and warlike ; three numerically strong 
tribes, forming the most powerful nation in the North-West Territory. 
It is more particularly with these tribes that the utmost care and delicate 
handling is demanded in their management. In 1877, it must be remem- 
bered, that large quantities of buffalo were to be found in the country, the 
Indians were then self-supporting, in fact almost rich, and certainly con- 
tented. Thus, notwithstanding the fact of these tribes being no less than 
savages, they were not dangerous. Now matters have completely changed. 
the savage nature alone remaining ; and being purely dependent upon the 
government for a living, the yoke of dependence hangs somewhat heavily 
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upon them It must be remembered that these Indians have led 
a lawless and roving life, that they have been accustomed from infancy to 
regard other men’s cattle and horses as fair plunder, and that the habits of 
a life-time are not easy to unlearn. It is not natural to suppose that they 
will at once settle down to a quiet, hum-drum life, and devote themselves 
heart and soul to farming. Discontent may, in fact more than probably 
will, break out, and the spirit of unrest show itself, particularly among the 
young men, which, if not suppressed in time, will result in periodical raids 
on the cattle and horses of settlers. This would in a short time lead 
to acts of retaliation, and a serious outbreak follow as a natural conse- 
quence. 


That was in 1880, and twenty years later the policy so quietly 
and assiduously followed was bearing goodly fruit. 

Why is it there have been no Indian wars as there have been 
in the United States—and only too frequently in Africa? It is 
because in Canada the fact has never been lost sight of that the 
natives must be protected from the swarms of adventurers who 
scatter themselves over a newly-acquired territory in search of 
mineral, and still more because the Canadian Government has 
never attempted to force the Indians to labour either by direct 
or indirect compulsion, by hut-taxes, or taxes on additional wives, 
or by any other similar expedient. They have not been in a 
hurry to exploit the resources of their country ; they have 
allowed them to develope slowly but surely, and the Indian 
intelligence to develope slowly with them. 

Superintendent Crozier’s report in 1883 gives some idea of 
the thorough way in which the police have been trained to 
protect and assist the Indian population. The winter was a 
hard one, and exceptional measures had to be adopted. 


Provisions had to be taken to the camps by the police, in some instances 
as far as sixty miles, and as the season advanced, this service became 
not only frequent and difficult, but dangerous. ‘The Indian horses were 
so wretchedly reduced from cold and scarcity of grass that they were not 
even able to carry food from the fort to their camps. I cannot help re- 
marking that it was fortunate indeed that the Indians about the Cyprus 
Hills were looked after and able to procure a supply of provisions from the 
fort, otherwise hundreds would have starved to death. Feeling the 
necessity of economising the supplies on hand in every possible way, I 
purchased tackle and nets, that by fishing the Indians might, to a certain 
extent, help to gain their living. The experiment was at first only partially 
successful, notwithstanding my sending members of the force, experienced 
fishermen, with the Indians to the different lakes to set their nets, and 
render all possible instruction and assistance. 


o 
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This is a very different tone from that expressed in the 
saying so often approvingly quoted that there is “no good Injun 
but a dead Injun.” 

The result of this considerate policy was that before man 
years the Indians became practically independent and_ self- 
supporting. Commissioner Herchmer, in his report for 1896, 
stated that nearly all the reserves had made considerable progress, 
that the Indians were increasing their herds of cattle, seeing the 
great advantage to be derived toe the sale of them, that many 
Indians were at work putting up and selling hay, that even the 
Blackfeet and the Bloods had commenced to buy mowers and 
hay-rakes, and to take contracts for putting up hay for the 
ranchers, in addition to the quantity required for themselves. 
But what was more significant still, the Blackfeet were, he added, 
mining considerable coal, and the Bloods had obtained the 
contract for hauling part of the coal required at the McLeod 
detachments ; very few blankets were worn, white men’s clothes 
being generally used; and every year the treaty money was 
expended on more useful articles, such as stores, waggons, 
mowers, and rakes, and that even furniture was freely bought. 

And again, two years later, he reported that, although in some 
districts their crops were a failure, yet the means of earning 
money which they could then command had placed the indus- 
trious ones above want even where there had been little hunting. 

So too Inspector Morris in the same year lays stress on the 
wonders worked by irrigation as a civilizing agent, how it was 
making the Indians self-supporting, and bringing about an entire 
change in their lives. 


Indians [he remarks] are not necessarily lazy because they are Indians. 
They will work when they learn the advantages to be gained through 
labour, and thousands of them are learning that lesson, and have learned it. 
It was first learned by the tribes of the Indian territory, and it might have 
been learned by their brothers of the North-West had the conditions been 
the same as theirs. In the old days there was no incentive to labour ; if 
an Indian in the North-West would plant the seed given him by the 
Government he might have a crop, but he probably would not have. 
With irrigation introduced it is different: irrigation ensures a crop, and 
removes the element of uncertainty that would attend farming in the 
North-West territories without it. 


In the course of their duty, the police had often to incur great 
risks from exposure to the terrible cold of the Canadian winter. 
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Superintendent Jarvis refers incidentally to the soldierly 
behaviour of a detachment of thirty men, under Inspector Dinny, 
who were obliged to ride to Fort Calgary and back, a distance of 
two hundred miles, in the depth of winter without tents ; and 
Commandant Steele, in 1899, commends the fortitude and 
endurance shown by his men under circumstances of the most 
trying character amidst the terrific storms which raged round 
their camps on the Yukon. 

A report by Inspector Moodie in 1898 gives, in a few words, 
a clearer idea of the nature of the country the police have to 
operate in than could be obtained from any laboured description. 


The route I followed may be roughly said to be through heavy timber 
almost all the way, with the exception of from Sturgeon Lake to a short 
distance west of Dunvegan Ranche. Owing to this thick timber horses 
cannot be picketted at night, and frequently, in consequence of down 
timber, cannot even be hoppled, but have to be turned loose. The time 
spent in collecting in the morning twenty or thirty horses thus turned 
loose in the bush at night, and wandering about to find good feed, can 
easily be imagined. From the Rockies (about fifty miles east of Graham) 
to the Dease the country is simply one mass of mountains. There is no 
such thing as making a “ Bee” line between any two places. From the 
Dease to Frances Lake is rather better, but from there to the Pelly is again 
very mountainous, and covered with about two feet of moss, making travel 
very hard on both men and horses, . . . When I arrived at Fort St. John 
on the tst November it was perfectly impossible to go through the moun- 
tains with horses. Mine were tired and weak, as all the feed was frozen, 
and had no nourishment in it to work horses hard. Even had I got through, 
the horses, without hay and with snow four to five feet deep, would have 
died, and then, without dogs, I must have waited until the rivers opened, 
and gone to Fort McLeod Lake by canoe, and thence ninety miles over 
land to Stuart Lake as best I could. Then again the ice had not taken on 
the rivers at St. John and west, and yet it was running too thick to ford or 
swim horses. 


Nor is the weather the only danger the men have to meet. 
Among so large an Indian population there must be an occasional 
encounter, not always unattended with bloodshed, with those who 
are refractory or criminal. Only a year or two ago Sergeant 
Wilde was killed by an Indian called Charcoal, whom he was 
endeavouring to arrest, and whom, although armed, he had 
hesitated to shoot. Superintendent Steele, in reporting his 
death, says he was one of the finest men who ever served in the 
force, faithful, brave, and true. And how good a class of men are 
attracted to it is shown by Wilde’s career ; eleven years’ service in 
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the 4th Dragoon Guards, three years in the 2nd Life Guards, 
and fourteen in the North-West Mounted Police. 

Here and there the reports, although couched in the matter-of- 
fact language of official documents, are lit up with the most 
dramatic incidents, and read like a veritable romance. The 
hunting down of Almighty Voice, for instance, an Indian who 
shot Sergeant Colebrook, was a regular miniature campaign. 


In following Almighty Voice through the bluff, Sergeant Allen had his 
right arm badly shattered by a bullet, and Sergeant Raven was wounded in 
the thigh, and it was found that Almighty Voice had one or more compan- 
ions with him. . . . Later in the day Corporal Hoskins, and a few men 
with him, with two civilians who had turned up, rushed the bluff with dis- 
astrous results, Constable Kerr and one of the civilians, named Grundy, being 
killed, and Corporal Hoskins mortally wounded, dying a few hours later. 
The Indians had dug a deep pit in the thickest part of the bluff and shot 
them all from that point of vantage. A 9 pr. gun was sent for from 
Regina, and the bluff was shelled. Almighty Voice and the two men 
who were with him being killed by the fire. 


What is most remarkable is that these encounters do not seem 
to have engendered any feeling of vindictiveness against the 
Indians as a race. Punishment is meted out to the individual, 
not because he is an Indian, but because he is a criminal ; and 
the punishment is equally stern if the criminal be a white man. 
There is no trace of the race animosity which is so pronounced in 
nearly every country where a white race holds a coloured race in 
subjection. So far from that there is invariably a generous 
recognition of the conduct of those who stand firm. “It is the 
general opinion of the police, and the settlers,” writes 
Commissioner Miller, “ that the Indians behaved in an admirable 
manner, and in consequence they have a much higher opinion of 
them than they ever had before.” The Indians, in like manner, 
feel that only those will be punished who have really deserved 
punishment,—that in fact they can depend upon justice, that pass- 
word to the allegiance of every savage race all the world over. 
It is not severe treatment for committed crime that they resent ; 
they expect that, and would not feel respect for their rulers if it 
were not inflicted ; it is the unjust infliction of it which has so 
often been productive of terrible reprisals. 

In Canada the police, from the first, seem to have regarded 
the Indians as a people of limited intelligence, especially entrusted 
to them to protect, to educate, and to raise. The reports all 
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through show how carefully their officers take into consideration 
all the attendant circumstances. They do not adopt an abstract 
view, as though they were dealing with a civilized race ; they 
weigh all the probable effects that will be produced by any course 
of action upon the mind of an Indian ; and they make every 
allowance for an occasional relapse into savagery, and prepare 
beforehand to try to prevent it. Take, for instance, a passage in 
Inspector Moodie’s report from Fort Graham in November, 
1898. 


There is no doubt that the influx of whites will materially increase the 
difficulties of hunting by the Indians, and those people, who, even before 
the rush, were often starving from their inability to procure game, will in 
future be in a much worse condition ; and unless some.assistance is given 
to them by the Indian Department they are very likely to take what they 
consider a just revenge on the white men who have come contrary to their 
wishes, and scattered themselves over their country. When told that if 
they started fighting as they threatened, it could only end in their exter- 
mination, the reply was : “ We may as well die by the white men’s bullets 
as by starvation.” A considerable number of prospectors have expressed 
their intention of wintering in this neighbourhood, and I think it would be 
advisable to have a detachment of police stationed here, as their presence 
would go far to prevent trouble. 


No country has ever treated its native population in a more 
admirable way, and Canada may well be proud o¢ her perform- 
ance. Nevertheless there is no boasting in these reports, no 
seeking for praise ; they are an unemotional statement of duty 
undertaken and fulfilled. It is impossible to read them without 
feeling that the object the force has worked for so single- 
mindedly has been the prosperity and security of the country, 
and of all the peoples committed to its charge; and that the 
Canadian Government has not sacrificed the hope of the future 
for the advantage or for the revenge of the moment, but that its 
foremost thought has always been, Do what is right, let come what 
may. 


H. C. Tuomson 














